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POETRY. 


~ ‘THE MOUNTAIN TOP. 


BY CHARLES G. AMES. 





I stand on high, 
Close to the sky, 
Kissed by unsullied lips of light; 
Fanned by soft airs 
That seem like prayers 
Floating to God through ether bright. 
The emerald lands, 
With love-clasped hands, 
In smiling peace below outspread: 
Around me rise 
The amber skies, 
A dome of glory o’er my head. 
Wind-swept and bare, 
The fields of air 
Give the weaned eagles room to play: 
On mightier wing 
My sou! doth spring 
To unseen summits far away. 
oe 


AN APPEAL. 


BY ELIZA SPROAT TURNER. 


Weare three tender, clinging things, 
With palpitating natures, 

We can't endure that gentlemen 
Should think of us as creatures 

Who dress like frights, and want their rights, 
Or business to attend to; 

Or have their views, or ask the news, 
Or anything that men do, 

O listen, valued gentlemen, 
Don’t let yourselves be blinded; 

We're not estranged, we're no way changed, 
And not the least strong-minded. 

We can't abide careers and things; 
We never touch an ‘ism: 

We couldn't stand outside a sphere, 
Nor do a syllogism. 

We don't enjoy rude health, like some, 
Nor mannish independence; 

We're helpless as three soft-shelled crabs, 
Without some male attendants. 

We need—O how we need—a guide: 
Secure, his views obtaining 

Of what to like, and where to step, 
And whether it is raining. 

And when we roam, we wait for him 
To point, with manly strictures, 

The landscape out, and say “Behold!” 
Just as they do in pictures. 

We disapprove the sort of girl 
Who calls for education, 

And sells her talents, like a man, 
For bald remuneration. 

We'd die before we'd learn a trade; 
We'd scorn to go to college; 

We know, (from parsing Milton,) how 
Unfeminine is knowledge. 

“God is thy law, thou mine,” it says; 
Thou art my guide and mentor, 

My author and my publisher; 
Source, patentee, inventor 

But we, we can do naught but cling, 
As on the oak the vine did: 

And we know nothing but to love; 
Indeed we're feeble-minded. 

—New Century for Women. 





“NOT ABOVE THEIR MISUNDERSTAND- 
ING.” 

Dr. Arnold said, thirty years ago: “It is 
in vain to say that questions of religion and 
politics are above the understanding of the 
poorer classes; they are not above their mis- 
This is the irresistible 
fact in regard to women and politics; and 
every advance in education increases the 
weight of the fact. At the beginning of a 
Presidential campaign, this consideration 
presses more and more upon us. Every 
man wishes or professes to wish that the 
whole community should be enlightened as 
to measures and men. Women, as a pow- 


understanding.” 





erful factor in this process, will be every- 
where conciliated. But if you conciliate 
them, why not enlighten them? And of 
all modes of enlightenment, the best is that 
which is fonnd to lie in some actual partic 
ipation in the pursuit. 

This is recognized, in some degree, by 
the most conservative. The study of Po- 
litical Economy is introduced into High 
Schools and academies for both sexes. The 
most conservative authorities recommend 
that Nordhoff’s ‘‘Politics for young Amer- 
icans” should be widely distributed among 
ingenuous youth. Mr. Wells writes ‘‘Rob- 
inson Crusoe’s Money,” that all may read. 
Why is all this if not that the understand- 
ing of the whole people may be reached 
and their misunderstanding corrected? And 
since women will have opinions and will 
influence votes, why not include them in 
the general instruction? 

If we look in the newspapers, what ques- 
tions do we find most pressing? The Chi- 
nese question, the Indian war, the Ham- 
burgh massacre All these questions are 
daily discussed at a hundred thousand 
breakfast tables, and, in most of these dis- 
cussions women take their part. What 
they say may have much or little argumen- 
tative value, but its representative value is 
enormous. If it does not exhibit common 
sense, it exhibits at least the common non- 
sense—a thing which is, as Helps has 
pointed out, almost equally important to 
know. 

And each of these questions, moreover, 
will be taken up and followed out, by clear 
heads among both sexes, to its ultimate 
principles. The principles of civilization 
itself,—the rights of different races and re- 
ligions under our government—the binding 
force of treaties—the principle of State- 
rights as against centralized power, are all 
involved in them. Nay, a few short steps 
take one back to the theory of the Feder- 
alists, that the few wise and good should 
govern the many—or the other theory in- 
volved in Jefferson’s pithy question. ‘“‘It is 
said that man cannot be trusted to govern 
himself; can he then be trusted to govern 
another? And between these two there is 
a great gulf fixed, of inheritance, tempera- 
ment and habit; and if men cannot yet 
bridge this chasm, how can women? 

That women are to vary among them- 
selves, almost as much as men, in opinions 
on public matters is plain from the divided 
fears of those who oppose their enfranchise- 
ment: orthodox Christians, for instance, 
opposing it lest women should prove too 
radical, and freethinkers lest they should 
prove too conservative. But women have 
opinions on all these matters, as it is; they 
differ, as it is; they have influence, as it is; 
they are radical or conservative, as it is. 
What we claim is that, just in proportion 
as they have a recognized position, they 
will be trained for that position; and that by 
educating their understanding we shall best 
get rid of their misunderstanding. 

T. W. n. 
Pe 
REMARKS OF WM. I. BOWDITCH. 


MADE IN BROOKLINE TOWN HALL, JULY 4, 
1876. 

Fully conscious as we are, how far short 
of their ideal of a just government our 
fathers and we have come in the actual ad- 
ministration of affairs, yet, filled with 
thanksgiving for the large measure of civil 
and religious liberty that we in fact enjoy, 
we meet together to-day to do honor to the 
memory of those noble men and women 
who, a century ago, with labor, suffering 
and death, achieved our independence un 
der that immortal charter, the Declaration 
of Independence. And in what better way 
‘an we honor those noble men and women 
than by carrying out their principles to 
every just conclusion, or than by illustrat- 
ing in our own lives the principles which 
they sought to maintain, and by so living 
ourselves that when our great grandchil- 
dren, a hundred years hence, meeting in 
this Town Hall or elsewhere, may be able 
to say of us truthfully that we also lived 
honorable and manly lives, worthy to be 
held in remembrance? 

What then can we ourselves do to really 
establish justice? 

A hundred years ago to-day, our fathers 
declared to the world, the self-evident 
truth, that government derives all its just 
powers from the consent of the governed, 
—that a government to be just must 
be based upon the consent of the governed, 
and upon nothing else. They repudiated the 
notion of the divine right of kings to gov- 
ern them as subjects. They did not seek 
to place their government in the hands of a 
class powerful enough to compel obedience. 
They did not seek to place their govern- 
ment in the hands of a class rich enough to 
purchase compliance with its wishes. They 
did not seek to place their government in 
the hands of an educated class, for even ed- 
ucated men as history has told us, might 
legislate to secure power in their own 
hands. But our fathers sought to establish 
a government that should be based upon 
the consent of all—the weak as well as the 
strong; the rich as well as the poor; the 


learned as well as the unlearned. 





If they 
relied upon one class more than another for 
the success of their experiment, it was the 
poor and unlearned, because, unfortunate- 
ly, the world over, the poor and unlearned 
are in the majority. They sought to estab- 
lish a government here which should em- 
brace the strength, the wealth, the intel- 
lect and more than all, the heart of the peo- 
ple. And how strikingly has their confi- 
dence in the people been justified in our 
history. Abraham Lincoln was a man poor 
and unlearned, utterly wanting in grace of 
manner; frequently wanting in dignity of 
speech; and yet his simplicity was more 
than a match for courtly duplicity. If he 
Was poor, he was yet rich enough to give a 
noble life to his country; and if he was too 
unlearned to read Napoleon's life of Cesar, 
he was yet wise enough to deliver an oration 
which was the delight of all patriots and 
the envy of all scholars. 

So, then, we hold it to be a self-evident 
truth that government derives all its just 
powers from the consent of the governed 
and from no other source whatever; that 
government to be just must be based upon 
the consent of the governed. We are sure 
that to be just,legislation must be consented 
to by all, and the consent of the powerful, 
the wealthy and the scholarly classes alone 
is not sufficient. The consent of all the 
governed is the only just source of power 
to legislate. 

Now, who are the governed? They are 
of two clssses—citizens and aliens. An 
alien has no natural right to live here; if 
he lives here, he consents to be governed by 
us. Of course, the Declaration is to be 
construed in a practical manner. Citizens 
are divided into two classes—those who can 
contract, and those who have not capacity 
to contract It would be absurd to say that 
government to be just must be based upon 


| the consent of a class of citizens who can- 
| not make a contract. 


We do not therefore 
require the consent of minors, insane peo- 
ple, paupers, Who cannot support them 
selves but who are wards of the town or 
State, or of criminals. This leaves as the 
only class of citizens whose consent is nec- 
essary to secure a just government those 
adult citizens who are capable of contract 
ing. The Declaration therefore means this: 
that government derives all its just powers 
from the consent of those adult citizens 
who are legally capable of contracting. 

Now if government derives all its just 
powers from the consent of these adult cit- 
izens, they must have a right to express that 
consent in some practical way. It is not a 
mere privilege that can, be denied to them, 
—not a privilege which the party in power 
can extend or take away at pleasure. It is 
a right, which the adult citizens have, to 
express their consent to the government 
under which they live. If this were not so, 
then government would derive its just 
powers not from the consent of the gov- 
erned, but from the consent of a portion 
only of the governed; viz., those whom the 
party in power arbitrarily choose to allow 
to express consent. The mere statement of 
this proposition shows it to be contrary to 
the Declaration. Now, it is impossible for 
the mass of citizens to express their consent 
in any other way than by the ballot. By 
the ballot alone, have citizens a practical 
means of expressing their consent or dis- 
sent. The Declaration really means there- 
fore, that government derives its just pow- 
ers from the consent of those adult citizens 
who are capable of contracting and these 
citizens have the right to express their con- 
sent or dissent through the ballot. 

Now, I should like to ask yourselves the 
question to-day,—where do we men get the 
right to legislate about all the personal and 
property rights of women? (Applause.) 
Have they ever consented to be governed 
by us? Never. Have we ever given them 
the opportunity of expressing consent or 
dissent? Never. We have never dared to 
give them a chance. When over six thou- 
sand women asked the Legislature, at the 
last session, for leave to vote, for leave to 
express their consent or dissent, we didn’t 
dare to give them the right. (Applause. ) 

I say to you, my friends, that according to 
the Declaration of Independence, which we 
are honoring to-day, it is unjust for us men 
to govern a single adult woman in this Com- 
monwealth, who is capable of contracting, 
until she has the ballot. (Applause.) And 
if it be true that we cannot govern one wo- 
man, what must we say of ourselves? One 
would think we men were in the majority, 
whereas we are but a feeble minority of the 
adult citizens; and yet, notwithstanding, 
we are undertaking to govern the majority, 
without their consent. This is mere usur- 
pation, according to the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

Our own State Constitution declares that 
no tax shall be laid, under any pretext what- 
soever, without the consent of the people 
or their representatives,—that is, the people 
who are taxed, or their representatives; and 
our Supreme Court has decided that if a 
man is disfranchised, if a man cannot vote, 
he cannot be taxed. How, then, can we 
tax women unless they have the right to 
vote’ (Applause.) If, under our State Con- 
stitution, we have not the slightest right to 
tax one of the minority of our adult citi- 
zens a single dollar without his consent, or 
unless he has the riZht to vote for or against 
that tax, where do we find the right to tax 
women, or the majority of the adult citi- 
zens, millions of dollars every year without 
giving them the chance to vote for or against 
such tax? And yet, so strangely inconsis- 
tent are we, while honoring our fathers— 
and we cannot honor them too much for 
their noble resistance to taxation without 
representation—we do not see how unjustly 








we are acting when we tax Abby Smith and 
Abby Foster, and sell their cows to pay the 
taxes. If our fathers were right noble in 
throwing the tea overboard, if the fight of 
the minutemen at Concord Bridge a hun- 
dred years ago reaily was the first organ- 
ized armed resistance to taxation without 
representation, and not, as Major Pitcairn 
called it, a mere uprising of rebels against 
a beneficent government, with what face can 
we erect the Concord statue, and compel 
Louisa Alcott and the other women of Con- 
cord to pay, as they do, one-tifth of the cost? 

We have honored our fathers with lip- 
service, and trampled in the dirt the princi- 
ple which actuated their lives, and ennobled 
their deaths; and this we have done on the 
first battle-field of the Revolution! The 
sweet English poet tells us,— 

“T hold it truth, with him who sings 
"To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 

So, then, reverencing as I do the nobility 
of our fathers, and seeing clearly wherein 
both they and we have failed to establish a 
just government, I say to you that we can 
rise on stepping-stones of our dead sires to 
higher things. 

Let us, then, at the beginning of this sec- 
ond century bear constantly in mind this 
principle, that government derives all its 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned, and from no other source whatsoever, 
and carry out this principle to its just con- 
clusion, and declare to the world of to-day, 
as our fathers did to that of a hundred years 
ago, that it is unjust for us to govern a sin- 
gle adult woman in this Commonwealth un- 
til she has the ballot upon precisely the 
same terms that we ourselves have it. (Ap 
plause.) And whilst recognizing fully the 
right of government to regulate the use of 
the ballot, and therefore its right to say that 
no citizen shall vote who cannot read or 
write, that those who are insane or paupers 
or criminals cannot vote, let us deny with 
all our heart and soul and mind and 
strength the idea that government ean deny 
the ballot upon the mere score of sex to any 
class of citizens. 

The Declaration of Independence does 
not say that government derives its just 
powers from the consent of the men that 
are governed. It declares that government 
derives its just powers from the consent of 
the governed,—men and women. Let us, 
therefore, repudiate as unjust the exercise 
of every power which does not call for the 
consent of every adult citizen who is capa- 
ble of contracting, male and female, poor 
and rich, weak and strong, unlearned and 
wise. Then our bells, that have rung in 
this day so joyously, will 

“Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws.”” 
They will 
“Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old 
Ring in the thousand years of peace. 
“Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 

But Christ cannot dwell in our hearts, my 
friends, so long as we trample on the just 
rights of the poorest, weakest, and most de- 
fenceless woman in the land. (Applause. ) 


- — me 
SUMMER IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





Thinking a few lines from the hills of 
New Hampshire may interest the readers of 
the Woman's JouRNAL, I will say that one 
copy of your weekly advocate for human 
rights is taken here, and read by several 
families who have become interested in the 
cause of Woman Suffrage. 

Darius M. Allen, from South Newbury, 
Ohio, who is spending a few days here, was 
invited to give a lecture upon this subject, 
and did so, last Sunday, to an appreciative 
and intelligen audience. The Spiritualists 
here, of whom there are quite a number, 
take the lead in all the reforms of the day. 
The old theology, now, as in the days of 
the Anti-slavery struggle, binds thousands 
of well-meaning people in chains which it 
is hard to break; but, thanks to God, the 
world moves, and light is breaking in, in 
spite of all opposition. I have faith to be- 
lieve that Woman’s enfranchisement is only 
a question of time. 

This is a beautiful little town, located 
thirty-eight miles west of Concord; its alti- 
tude 1297 feet above tide-water. Numer- 
ous hills surround the village, from whose 
tops the valley of the Connecticut can be 
traced for many miles, and beyond, the 
Green Mountain range is in full view. At 
the east of the village stands Lovell’s Moun- 
tain, the old landmark of the early settlers. 

The town has a good hotel, kept by B. F. 
and A. I. Upton, filled with guests from 
Boston and its suburbs; also two stores, a 
church, a free library, and a good hall 
where all reforms can be advocated. It 
seems to me that many who go to the sea- 
shore, would find this a much pleasanter re 
sort. We have, almost continually, a breeze 
of pure, fresh air from the mountains. 

Washington is twelve miles from the ter- 
minus of the Contoocook Valley Rail Road, 
at Hillsboro Bridge, a stage running daily to 
and fro. Anxious, as ever, for the time 
when women and men, the wide world over, 
shall enjoy their God-given rights, I remain 

Your friend, R. H. OBER. 

Washington, Sullivan Co., N. H. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Louisa M. Aucorr will soon see 
her works canonized in a Tauchnitz edition. 

Mrs. Hupson, the widow of the late Fred- 
eric Hudson, died at Concord, Mass, on Fri- 
day. 

Mrs. Martua Cummines, of Springfield, 
Mass., has bought the Massasoit Hotel at 
anction for $10,300. 

Miss KELLOGG receives $500 and ex- 
penses for singing at the commencement 
concert, State College,Orono, Me., August 2. 

Miss ANNA Swanwick, of London, and 
Miss Yates, of Liverpool, are vice-presidents 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

Miss Henrretra Day has presented the 
Newark (N. J.) Library with one hundred 
and fifty volumes; of choice books. The 
library now contains 22,000 books. 

Miss FLORENCE WARREN, of Charlotte, 
Mich., formerly a clerk in the office of the 
secretary of state, has been appointed an 
assistant in the register’s office of Calhoun 
County. 

Mrs. Junia N. Gorr, of Ann Arbor, died 
July 7, aged sixty years, after an illness of 
five months. She established the first young 
ladies’ seminary in Ann Arbor in 1840, teach- 
ing herself for three years. 

Miss EMELINE SHEPHERD has on exhi- 
bition at Philadelphia a cambric handker- 
chief valued at $500, embroidered with a 
fac-simile of Independence Hall, a liberty 
cap, and other national emblems, the work 
of two years. 

Miss Fanny Davenport, the actress, is 
very fond of the ocean and a fine swimmer. 
This summer she was bathing at Far Rock- 
away when a boy was carried beyond his 
depth, and she dashed through the breakers 
and saved him. 

GEORGE SAND, although she never dur- 
ing her lifetime professed any religious be- 
lief, and died without receiving the last sac- 
raments, Was nevertheless buried in conse- 
crated ground, with the rites of the Catholic 
Church, on the application of her daughter. 

Miss JANE Bay, who died last week at 
Baltimore at the age of seventy-three, round- 
ed out her life-work by bequeathing her en- 
tire estate, amounting to over $200,000, after 
paying a few small legacies, to the Jane Bay 
Home for Boys, an institution for edu- 
cating and training orphan and poor boys. 

Miss ANNA OLIvEeR, of New York, and a 
graduate also of Rutgers College, was the 
only woman in the class, and the first wo- 
man graduate of the Theological School af 
Boston University. She was one of the 
seventeen graduates who were chosen to de- 
liver addresses at the recent commencement. 

Tue Misses Atwoon, of Fryeburg, Me., 
have worked out their highway taxes, hand- 
ling their hoes with graceful diligence. 
Their neighbors are said to have been ‘‘as- 
tonished and amused ;” but, in Boston, ladies 
may be seen every day sweeping the streets 
with their long dresses, and nobody is en- 
tertained or shocked, apparently. 

Mrs. BeELpinG, of Brooklyn, has brought 
suit against the New York Equitable Life 
Insurance Company for locking up large 
sums of money in unproductive real estate. 
It serves the good purpose of calling public 
attention to the way in which the assets of 
some life insurance companies, instead of 
being used for the benefit of policy-holders, 
are spent in putting up splendid buildings, 
which are unremunerative now, and proba- 
bly never will be justified as investments. 

Mrs. J. H. Buriter, Miss Saran 8. 
TuHayer, and William B. Hale, in behalf 
of the executive committee of the Village Im- 
provement Society of Northampton, Mass., 
are out with an appeal to every man to 
beautify the street over against his own 
house; to all the boys and girls to join the 
association ranks; to all the merchants to 
keep their front walks swept, and have a 
general cleaning on Saturday nights, out- 
side of their stores, so that the town may 
appear as well Sunday as during the week. 

Hon. Mrs. Tautnor, of London, England, 
sixteen years ago started the scheme of the 
Parochial Mission Women. The three mis- 
sion women with whom she began to work, 
by their untiring labor in ministering both 
to the physical and spiritual needs of the 
very poor in their own houses, soon justi- 
fied the zeal with which Mrs. Talbot urged 
her plan. At the present time there are 183 
of these earnest and devoted women work- 
ing in and about London, carrying Chris- 
tian kindness and intelligent ideas about 
health and work and the management of 
children into the homes of the poorest and 
lowest. Mrs. Talbot is an instance of the 
way in which all the great questions of so- 
cial politics are being met and worked out 





by women, at the present day, in England. 
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WoMAN's RIGHTS VERSUS FREE LOVE. 


Epirors JouRNAL:—This community has 
just been harangued on the question of 
Woman's Rights by a Methodist minister of 
considerable pretensions to scholarship and 
polemic ability, who asserted the identity 
of the free-love movement and the Woman 
Suffrage cause. That the ignorant, who 
never seek information on any great ques- 
tion, should be misled by the prejudices of 
our unjust opponents into this false idea of 
a movement which they cannot compre- 
hend, is not strange; but when a minister 
of the gospel, who claims to be informed on 
all the leading questions of the day, makes 
such statements about a subject which has 
received the respectful consideration of the 
representative men of every intellectual pur- 
suit in life, the intelligent lover of truth 
must be shocked by his libelous audacity. 

That some who claim to represent the 
cause of Woman have advocated the wild 
and demoralizing theories of this social 
anarchy called ‘‘free love,” none are more 
ready to admit and deplore than the true 
friends of Woman's Rights; but the Wo- 
man Suffrage party is no more respon- 
sible for the views of Victoria Woodhull 
and her associates than is the Christian 
Church of to-day responsible for the polyg- 
amy of the Latter Day Saints at Utah. Nor 
even so much; for there'is indisputable evi- 
dence that polygamous practices were tol- 
erated. in the primitive Church. Every true 
reform has its worst enemies in those who 
prostitute the livery of truth in the service 
of fanaticism; but such heresies, though 
they may bring reproach on a noble cause 
for a time, will ultimately promote the in- 
terests of progress, by broadening the field 
of discussion, and warning the conservators 
of human welfare of the existence and di- 
rection of the perils that lurk around the 
footsteps of those who lead humanity on to 
higher attainments. That this infectious 
disease, misnamed ‘‘free love,” which the 
inequality and injustice of our social sys- 
tem have produced, should have raised its 
leprous hand to pollute the cause of Wo- 
man’s rights, though so loathsome to every 
lover of sexual purity and social order, I 
consider fortunate for the future welfare of 
our race. We are now entering a new phase 
of political and social life, in which Man 
and Woman are to occupy a relation of mu- 
tual equality toward each other that has 
never characterized any former stage of civ- 
ilization; and it is eminently necessary that 
every question relating to sexual morality 
be discussed in the most thorough manner 
possible, in order that the new structure of 
our social life may be founded deep in the 
nature of our dual humanity. Woman 
needs to understand and reverence the no- 
bility of womanhood in a higher sense than 
she has ever done before. Man needs to 
comprehend this divine associate of his 
manhood, and to appreciate its refined es- 
sence and ministry, as he never could while 
taught to regard Woman as a subordinate 
and inferior. 

This discussion can only brighten the 
gem of womanly virtue, and invest wo- 
manhood, wifehood, and motherhood with 
a new sanctity. The hollowness and sel- 
fishness of free-love will be made manifest, 
and the necessity and holiness of conjugal 
fidelity will be more clearly discerned by 
both Man and Woman. Free-love is so in- 
compatible with the instincts of a true wo- 
man’s nature, and so hostile to the welfare 
of her sex that she can regard it with no 
other feeling than loathing when she sees 
this vicious sentiment in all of its morbid 
depravity. With allof its boasted freedom 
and magnanimity it is the most absolute 
system of sexual slavery and selfish despot- 
ism ever conceived in the distempered brain 
of social mal-contents. It would hurl Wo- 
man from the throne of domestic love, and 
make her the slave of promiscuous lust. 
It would extinguish the fires of maternal 
affection, and blight happiness that now 
clusters around the altar of conjugal loyal- 
ty. It would make Woman a faithless 
courtesan in her youth, and leave her de- 
serted and friendless in old age. It would 
array men against each other in beastly ri- 
valries, and supplant pure friendship with 
insatiate and lustful hate. Indeed the hell 
of old theology would pale before the an- 
archy of passion and the social chaos that 
would follow the prevalence of practical 
free-love. 

But I do not fear. When Woman is 
emancipated and given her rightful posi- 
tion as Man’s equal in all the spheres of 
life, marriage will have a new bond of un- 
ion. It will not grow oppressive or galling 
after bridal tour is over and the parties 
have settled down to real life. But joined 
together on a plane of mutual love, Man 
and Woman will gather around them the 
comforts and joys of domestic prosperity, 
and, with implicit faith in each other's loy- 
alty, will make home a heaven, and life a 
cheerful field of duty. 

Let the advocates of Woman's Rights, 
then, consecrate their hearts to the cause, 
and hasten the “‘good time coming,” when 
reproach cannot assail them because un- 
worthy persons have wrought in their 
name. Then the world will be forced to 
recognize the justice of their claims. 

H. Ciay NEvILie. 

Ozarh, Mo. 





WOMEN WRITERS OF GERMANY. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—You are justified in 
feeling indignant at Mr. Hurst for not hav- 
ing mentioned, in his manual of German 
literature, any lady authors, of whom we can 
boast some hundreds. It is questionable, 
however, if it was really ill-will that led 
him to commit such an act of treason on 
veracity, or if he did sin from mere igno- 
rance; fora mind so narrow might easily 
be deficient in that knowledge necessary to 
his task. 

You are good enough to defend your sex, 
in defending the authorship of ladies in 
Germany. Still you name but few amongst 
so large a number that compete with men 
in that line and provoke the enmity of the 
stronger sex, bent upon being the masters 
in the market. 

Since the dawn of our literature, since the 
time when Frederic the Great lived, we have 
had to name women beside men in our 
booxs of reference. Louise Karschin, who 
opens the line, wrote that illustrious king, 
who had proved to be rather parsimonious 
in a gift to her, an answer which is in the 
mouth of every child in Germany, connected 
with its knowledge in literature. 

The daughter of this Louise Karschin, 
married to the distinguished savant M. de 
Chezy, inherited the talent of her mother. 
She it was who composed for Karl Maria 
von Weber the text of his wonderful opera 
‘‘Euryanthe,” which paved, as it were, the 
way to Wagner's style of music. 

Frau von Paalzon, the Walter Scott of 
Germany, had great success with her histor- 
ical novels. Walter Lyrnen, once upon a 
time, was read by young and old. 

Betty Paoli stands at the head of our po- 
etesses, for her verses are a passionate out 
pouring of lofty feelings, and in substance 
and form so perfect that no criticism of men 
could find fault with it. 

Charlotte Birchpfeiffer for very many 
years was the leading star of our stage, her 
pieces being so very popular as to command 
ever again crowded audiences, and up to 
the end of her life she kept her position as 
such. More than eighty pieces she has set 
in scene. 

Wilhelmine von Hillern, her daughter, 
has inherited the gifted mother’s talents, 
and has not only published the novel ‘‘Only 
a Girl,” but of late a story, ‘‘The Geier- 
Wally,” a masterpiece of art, a creation of 
genius, that gives her the highest standing 
in literature. 

You have named Fanny Lewald, and 
surely, though she is no genius, and cannot 
compare to Frau von Hillern, yet her tal- 
ent, united to great study and great polish 
of style, and a close adherence to every rule 
of art, has developed itself more and more, 
and the better class of readers make it a 
point to let no book of hers pass by. Be- 
sides, her letters on Woman's labor contain 
a great deal of worldly wisdom, and her 
autobiography is full of clever remarks, 
worthy to be taken down, and kept in mem- 
ory. She has passed her life in the society 
of clever men, and she has amply profited 
by it. Ithink Mr. Hurst would have been 
much embarrassed in finding himself in her 
society, and following the bent of her con- 
versation. 

You also name Elise Polko, but under the 
erroneous idea of her bearing a title, which 
is not the case. She simply calls herself 
the wife of Mr. Polko, civil engineer in 
Minden, near Hanover, and is the daughter 
of M. Vogel, a teacher in Leipsic. Her tal- 
ent as a writer has sprung up from a sense 
of the beautiful. She has no tendency, no 
earnest purpose, she advocates light read- 
ing, and works up small tales and historical 
events to the satisfaction of a class of read- 
ers, who shun reflection, and who aim at 
whiling away the time. She is very popu- 
lar in her way. 

But foremost in the market of story-tellers 
stands Miss Marlitt and Miss Werner, both 
as writers for the Gartenlaube known in all 
parts of the world. Gold Else, who has not 
read Gold Else? The editor of that much 
read paper, Mr. Reil, has taken possession 
of both these names, no one else dare print 
their works, he pays for them any price, 
they are his property. Marlitt long ago 
made a fortune. She is old and deaf, lives 
with a brother, who is a teacher, in the lit- 
tle town Arnstade, in Thuringia, in a villa 
she built for herself and his family. 

Werner is of newer date, her real name is 
Burstenbinder, she is at home in Berlin, and 
made her way under the auspices of Fanny 
Lewald. Her talent was pliable, it went in 
the track of Marlitt, and let itself be ruled 
and tortured by the editor of the Garten- 
laube. Thus her success. : 

Books also have a fate, as well as men. 
Much chaff comes into the market, much 
good grain gets lost. Thus the novel, ‘‘Die 
letzle Kechenburger rin,” which Gustav 
Freitag criticised as the best book written 
for ten years, brought comparatively little 
renown to the author, Miss Louise von 
Francois, and the publisher, Mr. Zanke in 
Berlin, paid her for it 100 thales, and al- 
lows her to live in a garret, while he earns 
the profit of her labor, and drives ostenta- 
tiously in his carriage. Of course Louise 
von Francois was not aware of the value of 
her book, when she sold to him the copy- 
right. 

Ottilie Weldermuth, the wife of a profes- 





sor in Tisbingen, is one of the most success 
ful writers of juvenile literature. She has 
earned money and fame by it; her stories 
are translated into five languages, and she 
herself is one of the most fascinating of 
women, as regards her character and the 
lovely disposition of her mind. 

As to myself, whom you are good enough 
to name, Mr. Hurst had merely to open the 
Encyclopedia at Brockhaus, or that of 
Pierer, or Vettinger’s ‘‘Mointeur des Dates,” 
or almost any other book of reference, and 
he would have found a long list of books 
edited by Amely Bolte, to begin with the 
‘Diary of a Physician,” sketches of London 
life, that built up her reputation. « ‘‘Fren 
von Stail,“ a book of immense study, and 
full of useful information about the society 
of Paris before the great revolution, has 
been published by Putnam in New York in 
a translation, but it is not done in the best 
style so as to do credit to the elegance of the 
language, and has brought no remuneration 
to the author, in accordance with the Amer- 
ican law, which allows you to live on our 
labor. 

I will conclude here, though I have much 
to say on this topics the number of lady- 
writers being so very great. But allow me 
to thank you for having urged me to come 
forward, by taking up the cause of the Ger- 
man lady-authors yourselves, and believe 
me yours truly, AMELY BOoLTe. 

Stuttgart, Germany. 
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PROGRESSIVE PRESBYTERIANS. 





Nothing is more amusing or instructive 
to the friends of equal rights for Woman, 
than to note the rapid and unconscious 
change (all the more rapid because uncon- 
scious) which is taking place in the most 
conservative creeds. Read the following 
sketch of the commencement of a Presby- 
terian ladies’ seminary, near Chicago, held 
in a Presbyterian church, and conducted by 
a Presbyterian minister: — 

“The Rev. Dr. Patterson opened the pro- 
ceedings of the day with prayer, and an- 
nounced that Miss Evelyn E. Browne, of 
Evanston, would be the first of the gradu- 
ates to come before the audience. ‘Clothed 
in white samite, mystic, wonderful,’ that 

oung lady stepped upon the platform, 
yowed in a self-possessed manner to his 
Reverency, or Excellency, or whatever the 
presiding officer’s proper title might be, ex- 
tended a warm greeting to her schoolfellows 
and the visitors, and plunged into a dis- 
cussion of that hitherto unsettled point, 
‘Where are the pickled peppers Peter Pi- 

er picked?’ This sphinx-like riddle Miss 
3rowne avowed her inability to solve, and 
the principal portion of her essay (a very 
humorous and well-delivered one) was de- 
voted to abuse of the unfortunate Peter for 
not leaving behind. him a record of where 
he had hidden the particular peppers picked 
by him. 

“Mrs. Katie A. Garretson, of Muscatine, 
Iowa, followed with an essay ‘With the 
Hand,’ which, if a wretched pun is allowa- 
ble, she hand-led with considerable skill. 
The fair essayist delivered her essay in a 
very pleasing manner, her enunciation be- 
ing perfect and clear. 

“Miss Lillie A. McGraw, of Pekin, IIL, 
restored her hearers to a proper sense of 
their position by a discourse under the 
heading of ‘In Tenebris,’ which was entirely 
devoted to a description of the feelings of 
some unfortunate tourist, who (just to see 
what it was like, you know) investigated 
certain catacombs, and disturbed the sacred 
ashes of various ancient Egyptians and Ro- 
mans. An account was also given of the 
early Christians, whom Messrs. Nero, Dio- 
cletian, and other bloodthirsty successors of 
Cesar shut up in these dreary vaults to per- 
ish from hunger. This essay showed per- 
haps more research than any of the others, 
and had been apparently prepared with great 
care. 

‘Fourth upon the list came Miss H. Belle 
Pratt, of Hillsdale, Mich., who discoursed 
learnedly in regard to what occurred ‘In the 
Beginning.’ The speaker utterly gan 
Messrs. Darwin, Huxley, eft a/., and was 
rather severe upon the philosophic crew, 
who, after all their research and trouble, 
found that an impassable barrier remained 
between them and the beginning of all 
things. 

“Miss Alice Smith, of Morrison, Ll., expa- 
tiated upon ‘Pockets,’—the origin, develop- 
ment, and capabilities of those useful re- 
ceptacles for the smaller necessaries. The 
pocket of the fashionable lady, more varied 
as regards its contents than even that of the 
average schoolboy, was described with con- 
siderable humor, as also the empty pocket, 
almost too serious a subject to joke about. 

‘Miss Clara W. Smith represented Lyons, 
Iowa, and favored her hearers with the 
cream of her opinions in regard to ‘King- 
doms and Thrones.’ Miss Smith, as be- 
comes a daughter of the republic, did not 
take very much stock in the Bonapartes, 
Bismarcks, and czars who have played off 
their people one against the other for so 
many years. She did not look for much 
reformaticen in this respect until the millen- 
nium should arrive, so that it behoves the 
Second Adventists to push things along as 
rapidly as possible. Miss Smith is not a 
female suffragan, believing that Woman's 
proper sphere is in the nursery and not in 
the caucus primaries, and holding that Wo- 
man’s kingdom is that of the heart. Miss 
Smith also delivered the valedictory ad- 
dress, expressing, as usual in such cases, 
the feelings of mingled joy and sadness 
with which she and her classmates looked 
upon the occasion. The addresses were de- 
livered with considerable grace, and as a 
whole were of a superior character. 

The Rev. Dr. Patterson then congratu- 
lated them upon the manner in which they 
had distinguished themselves while in the 
institute. The young ladies ranged them- 
selves ina solemn semicircle on the plat- 
form, while Professor Weston reminded 
them of the story of Cornelia and the juve- 





nile Gracchi, and claimed them as the jew- 
els of the institute. The ancient Romans 
appeared to be great favorites of the worthy 
professor, for, after presenting each damsel 
with a silken-bound certificate, he placed 
upon the brows of each blushing maiden a 
laurel crown.”"—r. 
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PRIVATE LIFE OF TURKISH WOMEN. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—You ask me to let 
you know the life and doings of our wo- 
men, and to give you a just account of 
them. I think I ought to begin by the 
Turkish women, and their customs which 
have so greatly influenced the general prog- 
ress of education, etc. What in other coun- 
tries is called nobility, or high society, does 
not exist here. The fashionable world of 
Pera is composed of Greeks, who form the 
majority, Armenians, and Franks. Of these 
I shall speak later, for now I must relate 
something of the private life of Turkish 
women. According to the Mahometan re- 
ligion, Woman is considered so inferior 
morally to man, that there is no single law 
to protect her in any great emergency. The 
sultanas and wives of pachas lead a life too 
wretched to be described. <A girl, when at 
home, sees no male visitors. Most of them 
are married between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty, and the first time a young lady sees 
her husband 1s on the wedding-day. She 
is o»dliged to yield implicit obedience, and 
to love the husband whom her parents have 
chosen for her; for, should she fail in the 
least of her duties, her husband can easily 
dispose of her by marrying other wives. 
After marriage a woman is not allowed to 
receive any one but her father; and, should 
her brother take the liberty to go to his sis- 
ter’s house, he may very easily be turned 
out. Visiting a Turkish house (where each 
visit lasts some days), a lady is conducted 
into the harem, or lady’s apartments, where 
no stranger is to be seen. The gentleman 
is shown into the ‘‘selamlik,” or men’s 
apartments, where he has every opportunity 
of amusing himself with the master of the 
house, being alone at meals, etc. Generally 
strangers do not like to prolong their visits. 
The rich ladies have no other amusement 
than driving through the Pera streets on 
Fridays with an escort, stopping before 
shops, and buying different things, which 
are shown to them without their once get- 
ting out of their carriage. Still there are 
many wives of pachas who do not even 
know Pera. Their husbands, who try to 
educate their sons by giving them European 
teachers, will submit to no change on the 
part of their wives. On the contrary, they 
seem to delight in their ignorance, and lead 
them to believe such preposterous tales 
about European women that many a lady 
will blush with shame at the name of a 
Frank (as they call all Christians). One 
feels such sorrow at seeing all those beauti- 
ful Circassian women in their carriages, 
loaded with glittering jewels, and to know 
that they have not a single idea of anything 
beyond show and dress. It is also consid- 
ered a sin for them to travel; and a widow, 
the wife of a pacha, who went to Paris and 
acquired European manners, was not thought 
a fit companion for others. And yet, with 
all that, being unconscious of any better 
destiny, they believe themselves happy. 
They laugh at the idea of Franks going out 
on foot with no other motive than taking a 
walk—what has that to do with health? 
They think that the height of earthly hap- 
piness is to lead an easy life, to dress, and 
to command their slaves. 

THEOPHILE ANTONIADE. 

Tataula, Turkey. 
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A NEW JERSEY HEROINE. 








We refer our readers, to the account given 
by Dr. Wickes, in his discourse reported in 
the Orange Journal, of the action of a noble 
Jersey woman of 1776, whereby she saved 
a company of men from the guilt and folly 
of abandoning the American cause in the 
first year of the Revolutionary war, and 
swearing fresh allegiance to the king of 
Great Britain. That woman, Mrs. Arnett, 
of Elizabeth, had been enfranchised by the 
Provincial Legislature of New Jersey a few 
months before her pluck and heroism were 
thus exhibited. Perhaps it was in exercis- 
ing the right of Suffrage that she acquired 
that new sense of duty and responsibility as 
a citizen which gave her the courage she 
needed tc confront and rebuke premeditated 
treason on the partof men. We commend 
this story to those’of our readers who doubt 
the capacity of women wisely to participate 
in public affairs. Willthey insist that Mrs. 
Arnett unsexed herself—that she should 
have been taking care of her babies and 
looking to the ways of her household? She 
certainly did look pretty effectually at the 
questionable ways of the head of her house- 
hold :-— 

Washington’s retreat was the darkest 
period of the war. The hearts of the fath- 
ers were weighed down with doubt and de- 
spondency. Defeat had succeeded defeat, 
until the whole army was demoralized. 
Washington left Newark on the 28th of 
November. Two days afterwards Lord 
Howe issued his proclamation, offering pro- 
tection toall who, within sixty days, should 
declare themselves peaceable British sub- 
jects, and bind themselves neither to take 
up arms against their sovereign, nor en- 
courage others to do so. 

It was at this time that a group of men met 
in one of the large, old mansions of Eliza- 





bethtown, to discuss the advisability of ac 
cepting the proffered protection of Lord 
Howe. The debate was long and grave. 
Some were for accepting the terms at once: 
others were in doubt; but all at length 
agreed that it was the only course open to 
them. Hope, courage, loyalty, faith, honor, 
all seemed swept away upon the flood-tide 
of panic which had overpowered the State. 
There was a listener to their conference, of 
whom the company were ignorant. Mrs, 
Arnett, the wife of the host, was in the next 
room. She had listened in silence until she 
could bear it no longer, and pushing open 
the door, confronted the group with the 
question, ‘‘Have you made your decision, 
gentlemen? Have you chosen the part of 
men or traitors?” 

In their awkward position, they stammer- 
ed and bungled over an answer, as men in 
a false position will. Their reply was, that 
‘the cause is hopeless; absurd for a stary 
ing, half-clothed, undisciplined army like 
ours to attempt to compete with England's 
unlimited resources; repulsed everywhere; 
ruined; throwing away life and fortune for 
a shadow!” Mrs. Arnett listened in silence, 
and then, in astrangely quiet tone of voice 
enquired, ‘But what, if we should live 
after all?’ The men looked at each other, 
but no onespoke. ‘‘Can you tell me,” she 
continued, ‘‘if, after all, God does not let 
the right perish, if America should win in 
the contest; after you have thrown your- 
selves upon British clemency, where will 
yoube then?” ‘*Then,” spoke one hesita- 
ting voice, ‘‘why, then, if it ever could be, 
we should be ruined. But it is absurd to 
think of such athing. The struggle is an 
utterly hopeless one. We have no men, no 
arms, no food; and England has every- 
thing.” ‘‘No,” said Mrs. Arnett, ‘‘you have 
forgotten one thing which England has not, 
and which we have; one thing which out- 
weighs all England's treasures, and that is 
the Right. God is on our side, and every 
volley from our muskets is an echo of His 
voice. We are poor, and weak, and few, 
but God is fighting for us. We entered 
into this struggle with pure hearts and pray- 
erful lips. e have counted the cost, and 
were willing to pay the price, were it our 
heart’s blood, and now—now, because for 
atime the day is going against us, you 
would give up all, and sneak back like crav- 
ens, to kiss the feet that have trampled upon 
us! And you cal! yourselves men, the sons 
of those who gave up home and fatherland, 
to make for themselves and for dear liberty 
a resting-place in the wilderness. Oh! shame 
upon you, cowards!” 

Her words had begun to stir the slumber- 
ing manhood in the bosoms of those who 
heard her. No one replied, feeling too 
keenly their own pettiness, in the light cast 
upon them by the burning words of this 
brave woman. ‘‘Take your protection, if 
you will,” she resumed; ‘‘proclaim your- 
selves traitors and cowards—false to your 
og ne and your God; but horrible will be 
the judgment you will bring upon the heads 
of those who love you. tell you that 
England will never conquer. I know it, 
and feel it, in every fiber of my heart. Has 
God led us so far, to desert us now’ He 
who led our Fathers across the stormy win- 
ter sea, forsake their children who have put 
their trust in him? For me I stay with my 
country, and my hand shall never touch the 
hand, nor my heart cleave to the heart of 
him who shames her.” She flashed upon 
her husband a gaze which dazzled him like 
sudden lightning. ‘‘Isaac,,we have lived 
together for twenty years, and for all of 
these I have been a true and loving wife to 
you; but lama child of God, and of my 
country, and if you do this shameful thing 
I will never own you for my husband. I 
married a good man and true, a faithfuy 
friend and loyal Christian gentleman, and 
it needs no divorce to sever me from a trai- 
tor and a coward. If youtake your protec- 
tion, you lose your wife; and I—I love my 
husband and my home.” 

Before these men left that mansion, they 
had sworn a solemn oath to stand by the 
cause they had adopted, and the land of 
their birth. Some of them were known 
afterwards among those who fought their 
a? battles most nobly; who died on 
the field of honor, or rejoiced with pure 
hearts when the day of triumph came at 
last. 


This impressive scene, so strikingly illus- 
trative of the spirit of the period, is a true 
one. It was recently given to the public, 
in the columns of the New York Odserver.— 
Orange Journal. 
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PROGRESS IN IOWA. 


Without noise and confusion, Iowa is 
making steady progress in woman’s rights. 
Although the word ‘‘male” in the Constitu- 
tion prevents her from becoming a member 
of the Legislature, or, by presumption, 
governor and lieutenant-governor (yet the 
Constitution does not expressly prohibit 
women, it says ‘‘person” and subsequently 
uses the term ‘he shall” ete., but the law 
says ‘‘he” or “him” means both sexes)—we 
say, although expressly prohibited from the 
Legislature (as are negroes) and the ballot, 
she is working her way into many oftices of 
trust and the courts. Three women have 
already been admitted to the Supreme Court 
of the State,—Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, of Clin- 
ton, Mrs. Annie C. Savery, of Des Moines,and 
Mrs. Emma Haddock, of Iowa City. Mrs. 
Foster argued her first case in court last 
week, in behalf of a woman who sued a sa- 
loon-keeper in damages for selling liquor to 
her husband. Recently Mrs. Haddock was 
admitted to practice in the United States 
circuit and district courts of this State,— 
the first case of the kind in any state of 
the Union. She is the wife of Judge Had- 
dock, and a woman of fine culture, who 
graduated at the law department of the 
State University with high honors. She is 
highly esteemed also for her many womanly 
virtues. With Judge Dillon, reared as he 
was under Iowa's progressive ideas, it was 
easy to grant the boon and wel come Wom- 
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THE WOMAN'S 8 





an into a new field of labor; with Judge 
Love, an old Jacksonian Democrat with 
all the name implies, it was quite a step 
in advance to welcome to the bar of his 
court (the United States district) a woman 
as an attorney; but the Judge is a man of 
eminently prac tical good sense, wise enough 
to accept the inevitable with good grace and 
becoming — —(hicago Tribune, 
be — a 


WOMAN AND THE CENTENNIAL. 


Women are the acknowledged educators 
of the country; as such it seems that we 
have lost our patience, because our ‘‘male 
protectors” have not given us a voice in the 
Republic, therefore we, radicals, have re- 
fused to further the cause of their Centen- 
nial. But how long have women been 
teaching our sons and brothers that we 
have a right to this liberty? One hundred 
years? The few earnest workers at the be- 
ginning of the century had their daughters 
to influence, and now we, in turn, are fast 
gaining ground. Should we feel disheart- 
ened that our brothers’ innate sense of jus- 
tice, does not, at once, spring to the sur- 
face? Let us take those rights which we 
can; we do not refuse to occupy and enjoy 
the land and homes which men do not yet 
let us legally share. Why then refuse to 
celebrate the Centennial, which is ours by 
right of inheritance, because the wives and 
daughters worked as heartily in the cause 
of freedom, as the husbands and sons. 

The Centennial Exposition was projected. 
The women subscribed a large amount of 
money to the stock. They helped the men 
woman-like. Then they came to the con- 
clusion that they would have a separate 
space allotted to their work. But this the 
‘Jords” denied. The women then com- 
menced an enterprise of their own. Will 
this separate display help the cause of Wo- 
man? 

Many liberal-minded women have op- 
posed the Centennial. Has not this oppo- 
sition kept many women from making a 
display of their work? The kind of work 
which we wish shown is not there. The 
building might be called 4 ‘‘huge work-box,” 
filled with an immense variety of needle- 
work. There are a few patented articles 
such as a dish-washer, carpet-sweeper, bed- 
stead with drawers, a new model to cut 
dresses by; things which help in the nar- 
row sphere, which has been called Wo- 
man’s—that of housekeeping. The paint- 
ings are a standing disgrace. There are a 
few models of statuary, and some carving, 
which is excellent; these complete the list. 

Why did not we women come out in full 
force, and take our stand beside the men, 
as some of our best artists have done? The 
catalogue of the Art Gallery contains the 
names of many women who have preferred 
to do this. A great deal of Woman's work 
is thus scattered through all the buildings. 

It has been urged that we, women, have 
been so long merged in the other sex, that 
our efforts would have been lost sight of, 
and that we want to come out alone. Where 
we stand pre-eminent, men are not so un- 
just as to give us no credit. Then we have 
not been so long in the field as they. We 
need not expect to excel at once. Had we 
failed alongside of their work, we would 
only have renewed our efforts with a-will, 
and have conquered, as we shall in the end. 
As it is, this imperfect show of Woman’s 
work is given to the world, and our ene- 
mies may well say, ‘‘After all your talk 
you plainly show your vocation.” Never 
shall we obtain a just share in the manage- 
ment of this great Republic, until we are 
willing to have all our work compared with 
that of men, and not set ourselves apart on 
a hill, and ery: ‘‘We are women; look 
at what we have done.” 8. E. 

Philadelphia Pa. 





27> 
A WOMAN NEARLY 106 YEARS OLD. 


Greenwich, Ct., has the most interesting 
centenarian yet, Mrs. Ira Mead being near- 
ly 106 years old, according to trustworthy 
records and tradition, and having distinct 
recollection of some of the well-known 
events of the Revolution. She was born, 
August 18, 1770, in a house since replaced 
by another building, within a stone’s throw 
of the present line of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad. Her maiden 
name was Nancy Marshall. She has never 
been out of the town except during the 
year 1800, five years after her marriage. 
Her husband was in the war of the Revolu- 
tion, and his grave is still held in honor by 
Greenwich people. Mrs. Mead has lived 
for thirty years with a grand-niece, Mrs. 
Joseph Jefferson, and occupies an upper 
room, from which she can get a view of 
the surrounding country, never having left 
it since her one hundredth birthday. She 
rises early and takes a seat near the win- 
dow, though she is not obliged by infirmity 
to keep still. She says she has never had a 
sick day in her life, and once, when asked 
if she did not anticipate with some dread 
that she would soon die, she replied: ‘Oh, 
no, nothing of the kind alarms me. Very 
few people die, after they are a hundred 
years old, you know.” Her eyes are as 
bright as those of a girl 16 years old, and 
she uses no glasses, but she is very deaf. 
She has a Bible that she read for 85 years, 
but she seldom looks into it now; and 





among her possessions is a chair which she 
used for more than 70 years, and which be- 
longed to her mother and grandmother. 
Her memory of Revolutionary events is 
very vivid, but she cannot recall those of 
1812 with much distinctness. She remem- 
bers that Washington passed through the 
village with his retinue, though she did not 
see him. She remembers Gen. Putnam 
and his famous ride down the stone steps, 
near the church, with the British in pur- 
suit. She had just finished going to school 
at Cos Cob. That part of the town was 
then called Horse Neck. The church was 
the only one in the region, and she recalls 
her frequent attendance at service in it, 
more than a hundred years ago. The ‘‘cow 
boys” (British troops with their red-coats), 
with their glittering arms, are a vivid pic- 
ture in her mind to this day. She relates 
that her father, being afraid that a fine 
horse of his would be captured by the 
British, had him hoisted up into a second- 
story bed-room, where he was kept for 
several weeks, and that the silver belonging 
to their house was concealed in the cleft of 
a rock, which is still shown. The old lady 
specially remembers the visit of Gen. La- 
fayette to this country in 1825, She is very 
loyal to the heroes of revolutionary days, 
and as for Washington, she wishes that we 
had such a president as he was, in these 
times. 
_——_ -¢ > — s 
WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE—CENTEN- 
NIAL EXHIBIT 





Professor Charles H. Thomas, M. D., has 
resigned the Chair of Materia Medica and 
General Therapeutics in the Woman’s Med- 
ical College, which he has occupied for the 
last nine years. The Corporators have 
elected Dr. Thomas, Emeritus Professor, 
and have promoted Miss Clara Marshall, M. 
D., a graduate of the College, who has act- 
ed as Instructor in Dr. Thomas’s depart- 
ment during the last year, to fill the vacant 
chair. 

Miss Marshall is a young lady from Ches- 
ter county who has devoted herself to phar- 
macy as a specialty of her profession, and 
has already developed§ peculiar ability in 
her branch of medical science. She has 
earned her professorship by her own exer- 
tions and attainments, and her selection to 
fill this important vacancy in the College re- 
ceives the cordial approval both of the fac- 
ulty and of the students. 

In this connection it may be mentioned 
that the Women’s Centennial Executive 
Committee has made provision by which 
there will be a very interesting exhibit made 
in the Women’s Department of the Expo- 
sition, under the auspices of the Women’s 
Medical College, consisting of a complete 
series of pharmaceutical preparations, made 
exclusively by the women of that institu- 
tion. The preparation and exhibition of 
this collection has been entrusted to Dr. 
Clara Marshall, and is likely to attract 
much attention to a branch of women’s 
work which is likely to form a very impor- 
tant addition to the opportunities afforded 
to women in this country.—Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. 





—0ü— — 


CURED BY KINDNESS. 


A horse in Farmington, formerly driven 
ina meat cart, was bought by his present 
owner at a very low price, because reported 
vicious. He would bite, rear, kick, run 
away; was utterly uncontroliable. Soon 
after changing masters, the people who had 
called the purchase a foolish one, were sur- 
prised at the difference in the horse’s con- 
duct. He would go fast or slow as desired, 
stop instantly at ‘‘whoa,” follow his master, 
come at his call, and rub his head on his 
shoulder. What had made the change? 
Not force; the poor horse had been beaten, 
kicked and starved before, and grown more 
and more stubborn. No; he was well fed, 
well bedded, well watered; not overdriven 
or overloaded; never whipped, kicked or 
scolded. Kind words were given him, and 
now and then anapple ora lump of sugar. 
No gentler, safer, more faithful horse went 
on the road. But, Indian fashion, he for- 
got neither benefit nor injury. Occasionally 
when in harness, he saw his former master. 
Then, invariably, all the fire of his nature 
was aroused. His eye rolled, he champed 
his bit, and showed an intense desire to get 
hold of his enemy. Only the voice and 
caressing hand of his kind new owner could 
quiet him. What a power is kindness—the 
power that even the Almighty loves best to 
use.—American Institute Farmers’ Club, 

oe 
GEORGE SAND’S FUNERAL. 








The Rappel publishes the following ex- 
planation concerning George Sand’s funeral: 
“No regular burial service was held, nor 
was mass read. The pastor of Vic only 
pronounced the absolution. During the 
nine days that Madame George Sand’s ill- 
ness lasted, he, the pastor, had repeatedly 
called at the castle, but had never been ad- 
mitted to the sick-room, the authoress’s 
opinions being too well known for any one 
to speak to her about a priest. M. Maurice 
Sand, who, with his children, belongs to the 
Protestant confession, had no idea of giving 
his mother’s funeral anything of an eccle- 
siastical character. Nevertheless, some other 
members of the family thought that that 
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which in Paris would appear quite natural 
would not be understood in a small village, 
and that the country people might wonder 
and be indignant if their ‘good lady,’ as 
they used to call her, were taken straight 
to the burial-ground without (according to 
the Roman Catholic custom) having been 
previously consecrated at church. These 
relations addressed themselves, therefore, to 
the pastor at Vic, and, as he hesitated, they 
telegraphed to the Archbishop of Bruges. 
The archbishop immediately sent the author- 
ization for the Church prayers being read, 
and M. Maurice Sand allowed them to be 
read. That is the whole truth; both the 
Church and the family showed tolerance, 
and Madame Sand died as she had lived, 
in her philosophical convictions and in free- 
dom.” 


— — So 


HAYDON ON THE DEATH OF HIS CHILD. 


“I have lost my younger daughter, the 
more beautiful of the two, and under cir- 
cumstances of great sorrow and affliction. 
She lived but two years and nine months, 
and her life was along torture. Good God, 
what an existence this is! Here is a crea- 
ture comes into the world without her con- 
sent, never speaks from pain, never walks 
from suffering, yet conscious of hearing 
others speak, and seeing others walk, and 
lies gasping with ambition to do what oth- 
ers do, is seized with convulsions, and dies, 
without the power of making her suffer- 
ings known or being able to express one de- 
sire, one want, or one necessity! When 
she was in the agonies of approac Ey 
I put my face to hers, and said, ‘Fanny, 
darling, do you know papa?’ and she 
moaned assent, as she used to do, Then 
she opened both her beautiful and lustrous 
eyes, with a look which will live fresh in 
my imagination, till my last hour. The 
last convulsion was now approaching, and, 
as if conscious of some terrific power she 
could not resist, with a frantic scream she 
held out her arms as if appealing to me, 
who had always, to her senses, been able to 
do, or order to be done, what she wished; 
and she put out her dear arms to me, as if 
saying, ‘Save me, save me!’ ‘Ah! my darl- 
ing,’ I thought, ‘you little know the power 
you appeal against.’ The struggle ex- 
hausted her, she fell back, and lay ina 
calm, soothing palpitation, and, in a few 
minutes, died without asigh. And then, 
her dear face changed from all the agony of 
pain to the angelic repose of death.” 

#e 


“THE SUPERIOR (?) SEX.” 


Again, men argue that ‘‘Woman was the 
first in sin,” and therefore she is inferior to 
them 

Because one person commits a sin before 
another, does it prove that he is inferior to 
the latter? Then is the oldest child in every 
family inferior to all the other children; 
are boys inferior to their younger sisters 
(this argument, like the former falls to 
pieces of its own accord) and so forth and 
so on? In the nurserya child commits 
some little wrong. Five minutes after 
another does a very great wrong. Does it 
necessarily follow that the child that sinned 
first is inferior to the other? In 1872, 
a murder was committed; in 1873, another 
was committed. Have we aright to con- 
clude then that the first murderer is an in- 
ferior being to the latter? 

The previous-mentioned argument by 
which Adam is superior to all that 
have ever lived, is completely offset by this, 
which makes him inferior to all that have 
since been created; and the one by which 
people will dwindle into nothingness, will, 
by this, go on expounding and unfolding in 
excellence until at last they will, perhaps, 
attain unto the very maximum of perfec- 
tion. Sothe Darwinian theory will work 
this way as well as the other. ‘‘Poor rule” 
it is said ‘‘which will not work both ways.” 
We think it a worse rule however, which 
will not work any way at all. 

These two arguments (if such they can 
be called) flatly contradict and overthrow 
not only themselves but each other, and 
they need no demonstration whatever to 
bring them to a reductio ad absurdum. The 
bare statements are the veriest and most 
foolish absurdities, totally lacking in every- 
thing which has even a semblance of valid- 
ity. M. A. E. 

Lawrence, Mass, 


HUMOROUS. 
Next toa diary, the most difficult thing 
to keep is a lead-pencil. 
When may a man be said to get a start in 
business?7—When an unexpected bill is pre- 
sented to him for payment. 


A clerical funny man recently gave the 
definition of the difference between a form 
and a ceremony—that you sit upon a form, 
and stand upon a ceremony. 


An Irishman in Chicago says his board- 
ing-house keeper must be a ‘chess-player, 
because she ‘‘pawns” the boarders’ clothes 
and gives them ‘‘stale mate.” 

Two ladies contended for precedence at 
the court of Charles V. They appealed to 
the monarch, ‘‘who, like Solomon,awarded, 
‘Let the elder go first.” Such a dispute 
was never known afterward. 


An English lady, visiting the Philadel- 
phia Exhibition, saw a ‘‘Great Sale of Do- 











mestics” advertised in the newspaper. 


“Bless my ‘eart,” said she, ‘hi thought 
they'd habolished slavery ‘ere, you know.” 
A young lady viewing Dom Pedro in St. 
Louis, the other day, remarked, as she fixed 
her eyes on the carriage, ‘‘It isn’t exactly 
immortality to see an emperor, of course, 
but it’s a glimpse, at least, of King Dom 
come. 

A poor woman coming from a wretched 
garret in an inland manufacturing town for 
the first time to the sea-shore, gazing at the 
ocean, said ‘‘she was glad for once in her 
life to see something which there was 
enough of.” 

‘Some confounded idiot has put that pen 

where I can’t find it!” growled Simpkins, 
the other day, as he searched about his 
desk. ‘‘Ah!—um—yes, I thought so,” he 
continued, in a lower key, as he took the 
article from behind his ear. 


On a sultry Sunday morning the pastor's 
little girl, of nearly three summers, became 
wearied at the length of the sermon, and 
in a low tone of voice, but very earnestly, 
said, to the great amusement of those who 
sat near: ‘Come, papa; that’s enough. 
Let’s go home.” 

“You come well recommended, I sup- 
pose?” said a gentleman to a boy who 
wanted an easy place. 

“Oh yes, Sir; the man I was with last 
recommended me; he recommended me to 
leave, and get work more congenial to my 
disposition.” 





PRICE LIST 
OF 
B. ULLMAN & CO’S, 


FASHIONABLE 


Address and Visiting 
CARDS. 


Cards printed in good style on good stock 
at short notice, and sent post paid to any 
part of the United States or Canadas at the 
following rates: 


50 White Bristol, one name, 25 cts. 
25 White Bristol, one name, 15 cts. 
50 Tinted Bristol, Granite or Plaid, one 

color or mixed, 30 cts. 
25 cards one name, 0 cts, 
Snowflake, Marble, Repp, Damask and 

Enamel, per dozen, 20 cts. 
50 cards one name, 50 cts. 


We have over one hundred styles 


MOURNING CARD 25 for 30 cents or 50 
or 3 ce 


for 50 cents. Sample 
nt stamp. 


IN ORDER 

to introduce our Cards we will send 20 cards, 
no two alike, including snowflake, Marhle, 
Repp, Damask, Enamel, Granite, Plaid, 
Tinted, &e., printed in your own name, for 
15 CTS. Jn ordering say you want a 
“general mixture.” 8 packs 8 names, all 
mixed, for $1. 


AGENTS WANTED 


in every town and city in the United States and Can- 
adas, to whom we offer inducements unsurpassed by 
any firm in the United States. A complete outfit of 
our Chromo, Glass, Marble, Snow Flake, Satin, Repp, 
Damask, Tinted and White Bristol. 1 of every 

uality with special price list to agents for 25 cents. 
ft an agert sends us a $2 order keep back price paid 
for the outfit. 


SAMPLES 


of Snowflake, Marble, Enamel, Rep, Damask, 
Tinted and White Bristol, and copy of the Boston 
Rambler, a 2-column paper, full of interesting read- 
ing matter, and containing list and full particulars of 
over 100 styles of the most fashionable cards, sent 
for 3cent stamp. No free samples. 

Address all orders to 


G. B. ULLMAN & CO., 


Winter Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
3m25 





“8 HOLE TOP” 


COOKING 


AND A 


“HEATER” 


ATTACHMENT FOR 


COLD WEATHER 


FLORENCE 
OIL STOVE 
is the only one that has them. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE 
AGENCY, 
476 Wash, St, Cor Avon St,, 
BOSTON. 
Call and examine. 
Send for Circular. 
Canvassers wanted. 
2w29 
e long, Fr ae for $1. 00. 
“Beatrice,” —* 
Send $1. Ww. Tor Sample, satisfaction 


a " Chromos of all kinds, New style, 9x11. 
* efree. J. LATHAM & CO.. Art Publishers, 





419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
ly6 


r $1, Magnificent Chromos, 2 om 
or ©, ise 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
friends, gives a thorough Collegiate 


EDUCATION TO BOTH SEXES, 
Who here pursue the same courses of study, and re- 
ceive the same degrees. 
Total expenses, including Tuition, Board, Washing, 
use of Books, &c., $350 a year. 
NO EXTRA CHARGES. 

For ¢ — giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, & ress:— 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 

SwARTHMORE CoLLeceE, Delaware Co., Penn. 
i Sr es 

ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG V WOMEN, 

_4 AUBURNDALE, (near Boston,) Mass. Delightful 
home; special care of health, manners and morals, 


mas CHARLES C. BRAC Principal, 
~ DENTOPHILE! 





FOR 


Cleansing and Preserving the Teeth. 

“Pure, pleasant, effective.”"— The Golden Rule. 

— a superior article.”"—Suffolk County Jour- 

na. 

“Free from injurious substances.,"—Daily Evening 
Tr 





v 7 
“One of the best articles in the market,’"—Boston 
Evening Transcript. 


Prepared by D. G. STRAWN 


Practical Dentist, 
2279 Washington Street, Boston. 
ea" For sale by ali Druggists. 3m16 


Madame FOY’S 
Corset skirt Su ate. 


“Increases in Popularity 


For HEALTH COMFORT. « “ing 
YLE is acknowledged 

BEST ARTICLE of the kind ever 

made. 

For sale by all leading jobbers 
and retailers. Beware of imita- 
tions and infringements. 
—— SoLELY BY 

FOY & HARMON, 
4m13 New Haven, Conn, _ 


LADIES 
Call at Storer’s Bleachery 


673 Washington Street opposite Beach, and have your 
Straw, Leghorn, Felt, Neapolitan and Chip Hats — 
into the latest styles. One flight only. 


WILL WONDERS EVER CEASE? 


Attention is called to the fact that I have discovered 

—— by which the Hair can be Restored, even 
when a person has become completely bald, or has 
been so for a number of years. Any persons who 
may be ba.d, or who are losing their hae, can have the 
same restored by application at my office. My treat- 
ment for diseases of the scalp is purely scientific, and 
parties desirous of rate a good head of hair are 
veges uested to call. 

Jdness may arise from defective development of 
the pulps of the hair, or from defective circulation 
and nutrition; also from acute diseases preceding cer- 
tain diseases of the skin. The hair may fall off pre- 
maturely from various aon, or in the natural course 
of things, from old age. y case I treat, no matter 
what may be the cause, I will guarantee a full restorg- 
tion of the hair, and to —— will not 
exact a fee until they are fully satisfied that I do all 
that I claim. . PIERCE, 


339 Tremont Street Boston. 








DRESS REFORM ROOM 


MRS, M, A. WHITAKER, 
NO. 212 SOUTH 8 TH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


GP Agent for GEORGE FROST & CO., Boston, 
Mass. ly8 
WOMAN'S Medical College of Pennsylvania, 

North College Avenue and Twenty firet St., Phil. 


The twenty-seventh winter session will open on 
Thursday, Oct. 6th, in the commodious new College 
Building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills’ and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. Spring Course of Lectures, practical 
demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except 
forexpense of material) to all Matriculants of the 
year. Address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M. Dean, 
North College Ave and 21st 8t., Philadelphia, Fe. 
m2 


10 PER CENT NET, 


Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm First- 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed one-third 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have 
never lost a dollar. No customer of ours ever waited 
—9 for interest or principal when due. Send for 

culars. References in every State in the Union, 
—* will confirm the above facts. 
J.B. WATKINS & CO., LAwRENcE, Kansas. 


47wl 
A. N. HARDY, 
Photographer, 
22 WINTER ST., BOSTON. 
Cards, Cabinets and Promenades, 


Pictures for frames of all sizes, finished in 
India Ink, Crayon, and Water Colors. 
Old pictures copied and enlarged. Prices reasonable. 
3m27 
Parties, Festivals, Societies, &c., supplied * any 


quantities. Cream can be sent to any of the sur- 
rounding towns. 


Philadelphia Ice Cream Co., 
3 1-2 a Place, 











4w25. 


- POST-GRADU ATE Cc ou RSE, 
IX SEPTEMBER there will be opened at 


Chauncy-Hall School, 


Two Courses, one Literary, the other Scientific, for 
graduates of High Schools, and for ladies and gentle- 
men desiring to pursue a year’s study beyond ordinary 
school-work. 

For particulars, address, 





cU SHING & LADD. | 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


\] INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ode, in the largest Music School in the world, for 





$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, — 
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The Woman's Journal. 








Boston, July 29, 1876. 


Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WoMAN’'s JOURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
date on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL for sale. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 





EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Eighth Annual Meeting of the American Wo- 
MAN SUFFRAGE AssociaTION will be held in Philadel- 
phia on Monday and Tuesday, October 2 and 3, com- 
mencing its sessions Monday evening, October 2, at 
7.30 P. M., and continuing Tuesday, October 3, at 
10.30 A. M., 2.30 P. M., and 7.30P.M. The public 
are respectfully invited to attend. 

Auxiliary State and local societies are entitled to 
send delegates equal in number to the respective 
Congressional delegations of their States. 

By order Ex. Com., 

Mary A. Livermore, President, | 
Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex. Com. \ 
FOURTH WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 

A Fourth Congress of Women will be held at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., October 4, 5 and 6, in St. George's 
Hall; the daily sessions beginning at 10.30 A. M., 2 
P. M., and 7 P. M. 

Entertainment during the sessions of the Congress 
will be provided for officers and speakers upon appli- 
cation to Mrs, Emma Bartol, No. 1900 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia. 





Mari MITCHELL, President, | 
Axice C, FLetcuer, Secretary. § 





CALL FOR WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 





In announcing the Fourth Annual Con- 
gress to be held by the Association for the 
Advancement of Woman, we no longer feel 
ourselves called upon to explain the aims and 
character of a new undertaking. The rec- 
ord of the meetings already held wili show 
that the Woman’s Congress is called togeth- 
erin no fantastic persuasion and with no 
unreal purpose, but in order to enable the 
assembled wisdom and experience of wo- 
men to deal with questions and difficulties 
over which the isolated student may despair. 

The labor of planning and building a 
foundation for the best work of Woman is 
full of details which do not appeal to the 
swiftness of ambition, or to the luxury of 
imagination. The ideal and the real, the 
desirable and the possible, must be weighed 
and compared in order that the sex may ful- 
fil its high duties without impairing its ven- 
erable traditions. 

The hands which the Woman’s Congress 
calls to this task are at once skilled and 
careful, and though each single Congress 
may seem to have accomplished a very little 
of the work required, yet the help and in- 
fluence of each is felt throughout the ranks 
of the women who are laboring for the 
good of human kind. 

In this Centennial Year, when all patriot- 
ic associations center around the City of 
Philadelphia, it is an especial pleasure that 
our sisters of that city should have extend- 
ed to us the most cordial invitation to hold 
our meetings within its limits. Thither we 
shall hope that old members and new friends 
will gladly betake themselves. Within the 
sound of the ancient bell which’ gave its 
voice a hundred years ago for freedom, may 
those councils and measures be carried for- 
ward, without which freedom itself is but a 
name, and even as a name ceases to be hon- 
ored and sustained. J. W. u. 

— —— oe — 
A WORD TO POLITICIANS. 


In 1840 the Whig party organized a cam- 
paign against the re-election of Martin Van 
Buren, a Democratic president. Then, as 
now, there were no well-defined political is- 
sues. General charges of official corruption 
had been circulated, and had created a wide- 
spread desire for change. But the Demo- 
crats were entrenched in the federal offices, 
and enjoyed the prestige of long established 
power. In the absence of any salient polit- 
ical principles the Whig leaders appealed to 
the women, and the women responded. 
What was the result? ‘‘Tippecanoe and 
Tyler too” were elected by an overwhelm- 
ing tide of popular enthusiasm. Immense 
assemblies of men and women were gath- 
ered. Campaign songs were sung by men 
and women in chorus. Barbacues, log-cabin 
raisings, coonskins, and hard cider were the 
order of the day. A good-natured multi- 
tude, charmed with social sympathy, thrilled 
with music, and inspired by patriotism, sang, 
and laughed, and voted the Democracy out 
of power. And, to the amazement of every- 
body, Harrison and Tyler were elected. 
Meanwhile the political meetings of the 
Democrats, composed of men only, were as 
dull as a rainy day, and as gloomy as a fu- 
neral. 

That campaign was the first which I dis- 
tinctly remember. I was just fourteen years 
of age when it took place. My boyish con- 
victions and sympathies were with the Dem- 
ocrats. But I had four sisters, and one of 
them was a singer. We all rode together 
in a carriage from Cincinnati to Dayton, 
fifty-two miles, to attend a barbacue, where 
an OX was roasted whole, where the air rang 
with Whig songs, sung by a chorus of 20,- 
000 voices,—one half of them women’s 
voices. Need I add that I returned home 








with the Whig colors on my coat, and that 
it took me several years to swing back to 
my Democratic moorings” 

Then came the anti-slavery agitation. 
The abolition leaders, buried beneath popu- 
lar odium, appealed to the women, Again the 
women responded. By fairs and social en- 
tertainments women raised the money with 
which the Liberator and Emeanecipator and 
Stafdard were enabled to exist. Then Sa- 
rah and Angelina Grimke and Abby Kelley, 
in the face of brickbats and rotten eggs and 
the most infamous abuse, pleaded for the 
slaves, in barns and sheds and village school- 
houses, wherever public prejudice would 
permit them to be heard. Gradually the 
tidé of public sentiment rose, until, in 1856, 
it culminated in a great political campaign, 
with “John and Jessie” as its watchword. 
As an original Republican I can testify that 
Jessie was the more popular candidate of 
the two, and that, again, our Republican 
meetings were distinguished from those of 
the Democrats by the general presence of 
women in the former, and by the conspicu- 
ous absence of women in the latter. Anna 
E. Dickinson, a few years later, won the 
Republicans more votes in Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut than Sumner did in Massa- 
chusetts, or Chase in Ohio. 

The moral of our political history is plain. 
No party can succeed so long as it has the 
public sentiment ef women against it. and 
no party can fail when it has secured the 
public sentiment of women in its favor. 
The party which invites the women of 
America to its primary meetings will be the 
party ot the future. H. B. B. 

— — ee ——___ 
SCRIPTURE TEXTS AND WOMEN. 





The Advance is doing good service by let- 
ting both sides be heard on the rights of 
Woman. 

Prof. C. W. Clapp, of Illinois College, read 
an essay before the General Association of 
Illinois, at Quincy, May 24, 1876, which was 
recommended by the Association for publi- 
cation. It was entitled, ‘Is the Ideal Chris- 
tian Woman a Public Character?’ The 
subject is discussed in three parts: ‘‘The 
New Testament Argument,” ‘The Philo- 
sophical Argument,” and ‘The Applica- 
tions and Limitations of the Principle.” 

The first part has already appeared in the 
Advance, and begins as follows :— 

The focal utterances of the New Testa- 
ment upon the subject are the familiar ones 
of Paul to the Corinthians, ‘‘Let your wo- 
men keep silence im the churches, for it is 
not permitted unto them to speak;” and to 
Timothy, ‘‘I suffer not a woman to teach, 
nor to usurp authority over the man; but to 
be in silence.” This language is explicit, 
and might seem scarcely to require a refer- 
ence even to the commentators. I have 
taken the pains, however, to consult twelve 
or fifteen of them, including nearly all those 
of highest reputation, both earlier and later; 
and I find not one who seems to suppose 
that there is any possible escape from the 
clear and obvious meaning which the En- 
glish words seem to carry upon their face. 
Wild efforts to escape, however, have been 
made, by a singularly childish verbal criti- 
cism,—efforts which, though really worthy 
of no respect, from the thoughtless eager- 
ness with which they have been accepted in 
some quarters, may be briefly noticed here. 

Then Prof. Clapp brings forward the 
Greek word Jaleo, translated ‘‘speak” in the 
phrase, ‘‘not permitted unto them to speak,” 
and sigeo, the Greek word rendered ‘‘keep 
silence,” and attempts to refute those who 
have sought to make the teachings of the 
great apostle Paul consistent with each 
other. 

He crowds the column with, ‘‘Wives, sub- 
mit yourselves to your own husbands,” ‘‘If 
they will learn anything, let them ask their 
husbands at home.” Ile quotes how Sarah 
obeyed Abraham, calling him lord, and says, 
‘Nowhere does he say, Let the husband 
obey, or even reverence, the wife, though 
he would say ‘reverence’ beyond doubt in 
a sense of the word, slightly colored by the 
nature of the object.” Prof. Clapp did not 
quote that supreme moment in the life of 
Abraham when Sarah required something 
which was ‘‘very grievous in Abraham's 
sight,” and when God said, ‘In all that Sa- 
rah hath said unto thee, hearken unto her 
voice.” 

Again Prof. Clapp says:— 

But the apostle digs yet more deeply 
into the nature of things. ‘‘For the hus- 
band is the head of the wife, even as Christ 
is the head of the church.” Therefore as the 
church is subject unto Christ, so let the 
wives be subject unto their own husbands 
in everything. . . . Man is somehow the 
head, and represents Woman in the seats of 
power, and on the path of public leadership, 
and strife and danger. Nor is this, 
when one sees to the bottom of it, a slavery, 
as some misguided ones have called it, of 
Woman, but a high and royal liberty, anal- 
ogous to the ‘glorious liberty of the chil- 
dren of God,” which is a liberty in order, 
one subordinate to another, having its foun- 
dations in the deep harmony of nature's 
matchless organization. . . . And to my mind 
nothing more is needful to condemn the 
whole modern movement for the mascu- 
linization of woman, than that it tends to 
develop husband and wife into independent 
powers, living at war, at peace, or in armed 
pote ae L as the case may be; and to de- 
grade the home from the antetype of 
heaven, which it was intended to be, to an 
arena of business relations, of bargain and 
sale, ‘You stand for your rights, and I 
stand for mine.”. , . There is a true and 
beautiful honor due to Woman, which, if 
she be wise, she will value, though it be 
somewhat different from the coarser plau- 
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dits which crown the self-asserting, public 
activity of man. And is it not a real honor? 
Is not the elegant piano that adorns your 
parlor as worthy of admiration and as high 
an object on the great scale of creation as 
the reaper that goes crashing through the 
grain? I had a father and a mother, hum- 
ble in position, but both among the noblest 
works of God. Yet we all, brothers and 
sisters, 1 think, put our mother’s name a lit- 
tle the highest, though she never dreamed 
of widening her sphere beyond the time 
honored idea of womanhood. And I be- 
lieve she stands to-day as high among the 
ranks of heaven, as if she had shone on the 
public gaze fulminating like Demosthenes, 
in pulpit and on platform, even for Christ. 
And yet, again, the apostle appeals to the 
finer susceptibilities of Woman's nature, and 
calls them to witness the proprieties thence 
arising as marking out a more veiled career 
for her than that of man. “‘If aman have 
long hair it is a shame to him,” as indicating 
effeminacy, I suppose. ‘‘But if a woman 
have long hair it is a glory to her, for her 
hair was given her for a covering.” Why 
covered, if she is to look surging multitudes 
in the face, and ride the storm of public de- 
bate like a man? ‘‘It is a shame,” he adds, 
“for a woman to speak in the church.” 
The modggty proper tor a woman is a differ- 
ent and finer thing than that of a man, 
and forbids her to play a public part. I 
thank God there are seven thousand in Is- 
rael, men and women both, who believe that 
this is nature’s teaching still! 

With a spirit of fairness, the next week’s 
issue of the Advance allows the other side 
to be heard, as follows :— 

WOMAN IN THE CHURCH. 

A lady correspondent has this to say:— 

‘‘Why does the Lord give rules for wo- 
men to observe when praying or prophesy- 
ing in 1 Cor. xi. 5, if in the fourteenth chap- 
ter he forbids it? And why does he say, 
“Ye may all prophesy, one by one”? (xiv.31.) 

If we are to take it literally that she must 
not ‘speak, then she must not pray nor sing 
in church. Was Anna’s voice never heard 
in the temple? And why did God say, “‘I 
will pour out my spirit upon all flesh, and 
your sons and your daughters shall proph- 
esy”? Nor was it only for apostolic times; 
for Peter cried out, “‘The promise is unto 
you, and to your children, and to all that 
are afar off, even as many as the Lord our 
God shall call.” And may the God of Is- 
rael explain to us the original meaning of 
the eleventh verse of the sixty-eighth 
Psalm.” 

In the same number Dr. Parsons replies 
to those who criticise the Woman’s Board 
of Missions, because it is ‘‘a woman’s rights 
movement in another form:’— 

Now, if they are right in this, ee f are 
certainly called upon to show how God him. 
self is to be vindicated for recognizing 
Deborah as a prophetess, and, more than a 
teacher, an actual judge in Israel; how the 
Holy Ghost is to be proved orthodox in 
cullen Priscilla as well as Aquila to ex- 
pound the way of God more perfectly to 
the eloquent Apollos; how the consistency 
of Paul himself is to be made out for not 
rebuking the four daughters of Philip, the 
evangelist, for prophesying, when he was 
their guest; how the Holy Ghost is to be 
justified for baptizing the daughters and 
handmaidens that they should prophesy. 
There are various other difficulties which 
their theories encounter, which will demand 
their attention. What Christian people de- 
sire to know is, how, on the strict-construc- 
tion principles of my reviewer, the present 
movement among the best Christian women, 
concurred in by the best Christian men, to 
promote Christian missions, is to be vindi- 
cated, 

Meantime, while this discussion goes on, 
while Professor Clapp searches his twelve 
or fifteen commentaries to find what women 
may do, the world is made better by the re- 
ligious teaching and preaching of Lucretia 
Mott, of Antoinette Brown Blackwell, and 
of the younger women preachers who oc- 
cupy the pulpit from Sunday to Sunday, 
and who get good salaries for their services. 
Crowded audiences are waiting to listen to 
Mrs. Livermore, who will speak to them 
from a hundred platforms next winter, and 
be well paid for it. Women’s temperance 
associations, women’s missionary associa- 
tions, women’s peace societies, the Woman's 
Congress, and the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment are all making the discussion of what 
women may or may not do unnecessary. The 
world is learning that good things may, with 
propriety, be done by anybody who can do 
them well. L. 8. 
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WHAT BECOMES OF THEM? 





The Jewish Messenger, which has taken 
good ground on the education of women, 
speaks sensibly for the girls who have left 
school as follows :— 

‘*‘What becomes of the many young Jews 
and Jewesses who were confirmed on Mon- 
day last? What becomes, indeed, of the 
many who leave Sunday school at thirteen 
years of age, and who, in the old-fashioned 
synagogues, mark their entry into public 
life by reciting before the congregation a 
portion of the service? For the boys, there 
is the Young Men’s Hebrew Association, 
which will provide for their mental and 
moral wants, will give them pleasant read- 
ing and chess rooms, agreeable entertain- 
ments, and a chance of knowing and im- 
proving each other, such as two years ago 
was not afforded to them. As to the girls, 
they are left to their mothers; and those 
who have no mothers, or no guardian in a 
mother’s place, or whose mothers neglect 
their training and are selfish, have no envi- 
able future to regard. Our system of con- 
gregational education is here at fault, that 
no provision is made for growing girls to 
improve themselves in every respect after 
leaving school. We should like to see a 
conference of delegates called for this very 
purpose, to consider the question of edu- 
cating our boys and girls between the ages 
of thirteen and twenty-one. It 1s not right 





that at thirteen our boys should be sent to 





business, and left to learn worldly wisdom | 


from the street and the lunchroom, and our 
girls be led to believe that their whole des- 
tiny is to marry rich men and wear six bon- 
nets a season—not that many of our girls 
are open to criticism in this regard. 

We trust that this good suggestion may 
lead to such practical results that the sisters 
of Rebecca may have advantages for educa- 
tion that will help them to be in reality the 
peers of the ideal Jewess. 


—— ad 
A GOOD WORD FROM CALIFORNIA. 





The following telegram was sent to the 
Suffrage Centennial held in Philadelphia, 
on the third inst., but was received too late 
to be used at that time: 

San Jose, Car., July 3. 
To Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, President 

American Woman Suffrage Association, 

Horticultural Hall, Philadelphia: 

We are with you in spirit for justice and 
freedom. 

Santa Ciara County, Woman Suf- 
Srage Association, 

Letters were also received from Oliver 
Johnson, editor of the Orange (N. J.) Jour- 
nal, Mrs. C. C. Hussey, and others, too late 
for publication among the proceedings. 

— o> 


OUR FALL CAMPAIGN. 





The friends of Woman Suffrage should 
remember that no great social and political 
change, such as they advocate, was ever ef- 
fected without earnest, intelligent, persistent 
effort. No one person, no half dozen per- 
sons can, of themselves, accomplish so great 
a work. But if even one earnest worker, 
in every Northern and Western State, will 
attend the State Conventions of each politi- 
cal party this fall, and will there enlist del- 
egates who are in favor of Woman Suffrage 
in an effort to procure the passage of a res- 
olution inviting women to take part in the 
primary,meetings, then this very year will 





see women become a recognized power in | 
| American people, are taxed without repre- 


American politics, and, because a power, 
respected and welcomed. 

Suffrage in the caucus can be given to the 
women of any party by a majority vote of 
any State Convention. But this Suffrage 
in the caucus is vastly more influential than 
Suffrage at the polls. The former once 
conceded and exercised—the latter cannot 
long be withheld. Less than five per cent 
of the voters attend the primary meetings. 
Yet these primary meetings (or caucuses) 
nominate all the candidates for offices. 
Nothing remains afterwards, for the ninety- 
five per centof voters who may afterwards 
go to the polls, but to choose between the two 
or three names which have been nominated 
beforehand. 

The Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Assoeiation, has just 
issued the following Circular. We urge 
every Suffragist to read it carefully, and to 
consider it as addressed personally to him 
self or herself. There is no time to be lost. 
The Republican State Convention of Michi- 
gan will meet on the third day of August, 
and both parties will organize early for the 
Presidential campaign. H. B. B. 

OFFICE OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN 8UF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION, NO, 3 TREMONT PLACE. 





Boston, July 22, 1876. 

DEAR FRIEND:—We desire to secure your 
co-operation and that of your State Woman 
Suffrage Association, in a plan which we 
have already successfully carried out at the 
Prohibition State Convention in Massachu- 
setts. This is, to memorialize every nomin- 
ating convention which will meet in each 
State this fall, to secure the passage of a resolu- 
tion inviting women who are with them in prin- 
ciple, and whoare qualified by age and residence, 
to take part in the Primary meetings of their 
Party. Onthe eve of a contested election, it 
is very likely that such a resolution may be 
carried by acclamation in the Republican 
and Prohibition Conventions, and possibly 
inthe Democratic Conventions also. The 
result will be to make every party which adopts 

it, a party of menand women. The women 
who are insympathy with each party should 
then be urged to attend its primary meetings 
inevery township. There they will have Suf- 
Srageinits most effective form, and can influ- 
ence the nomination of Woman Suffrage 
candidates for the Legislature. : 

You will need to print—say 3600 copies 
of a circular like the enclosed, 7. e. 1200 each, 
addressed respectively—to the delegates, 
of the Republican, Democratic and Prohibi- 
tion State Conventions. The resolution, 
as printed for each, must be modified so as 
to read respectively, ‘‘“—women who are Re- 
publicans in principle,” ‘ Democrats in 
principle,” * Prohibitionists in princi- 
ple,” —so as to meet the case. 

A committee of ladies should attend each 
nominating convention, the day before it con- 
venes, and enlist personal support from re- 
liable delegates, who will offer it on the floor 
of the Convention and urge its adoption. 
As the delegates assemble, two ladies or 
gentlemen should stand at the door of the 
hall and hand a copy of the cireular to every 
delegate ashe enters. 

The resolution we desire adopted is as 
follows :— 

‘* Resolved, That, hereafter, women who are [Republi- 
cans, Democrats, or Prohibitionists] in principle, and 
who possess the qualifications of age and residence 
required of male voters, are invited to take part in the 
primary meetings of our party, with an equal voice 
and vote in the nomination of candidates and the 
transaction of business.”’ 








As the nominating Conventions will soon 
meet, these circulars should be prepared at 
once on behalf of your State Association, 
and the necessary workers should be im- 
mediately enlisted to take them to the Con- 
ventions. This closely contested Presiden- 
tial election is Woman’s golden opportunity, 


| 





and should be improved. 
from you, and oblige. 


Mary A. Livermore, President Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association. 

Jutra Warp Howe, Vice-President. 

Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex. Com. 

Henry B. BLackWELL, Corresponding 
Secretary. 


Please let us hear 
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BEECHER’S FOURTH OF JULY ®RATION. 





In Mr. Beecher’s Fourth of July oration, 
delivered at Peekskill, N. Y., 
the following paragraphs. 

Summing up the growth and gains of Wo- 
man during the last hundred years, he says: 


there occur 


Nor has she done growing. That power 
which was latent and indirectly applied is 
seeking for itself channels that shall be di- 
rect and influential. You may die too soon 
to see, as many have died before they saw 
the beatific vision, but you that live long 
enough will see Woman vote, and when you 
see Woman voting you will see less lying, 
less selfishness, less brutality, and more 
public spirit and heroism and romance in 
public affairs. Ido not propose to discuss 
the question at any length with you, but I 
cannot fail to recognize, with thanksgiving, 
that steady advance which is sure to make 
Woman a voter in this generation. 

Again, showing how, in a hundred years, 
Suffrage has extended its bounds until it in- 
cludes the whole male population, he con- 
tinues: 


And now there is but onestep more. We 
permit the lame, the halt, and the blind to 
go to the ballot-box; we permit the foreigner 
and the black man, the slave and the free- 
man, to partake of suffrage; there is but one 
thing left out; and that is the mother that 
taught us, and the wife who is thought 
worthy to walk side by side with us. It is 
Woman that is put lower than the slave, 
lower than the ignorant foreigner. She is 
put among the paupers and the insane whom 
the law will not allow to vote. But the 
days are numbered in which this exclusion 
can take place. 

No Fourth of July oration is worthy of 
the occasion, unless it calls attention to the 
fact that women, who are one half of the 


sentation and governed without consent. 
M. A. L. 
— — epo —— 
GEORGE F. HOAR. 

Mr. George F. Hoar retires from Con- 
gress at the close of the present session. 
There are many outside of his district, and 
of the Commonwealth, who will regret his 
decision. He will have given to the coun- 
try at the close of his term eight years of 
able and distinguished service. From the 
beginning he made his presence felt on the 
floor of the house, though not a frequent 
speaker, and his subsequent course has been 
one of steadily increasing reputation and in- 
fluence. The Spy, in printing his letter de- 
clining a re-nomination, says truly :— 

No member of Congress has a more hon- 
orable record, more absolutely free from all 
taint of demagogism, self ocking or suspi- 
cion of unworthy motives of any sort in 
his public action. Not even reckless and 
unscrupulous partisans have ever invented 
a colorable imputation of dishonor with 
which to reproach him. His retirement 
will be a great loss, not only in this district, 
but to Massachusetts and to the country. 
With the exception of General Banks, there 
will not be a single member of the next 
House from this State who has served more 
than one term; certainly there will not be 
one who can be compared with Mr. Hoar 
in general ability, knowledge of the busi- 
ness of the House, and influence with his 
fellow-members. Massachusetts has usual- 
ly had great weight in Congress, through her 
habit of retaining members long in service. 
This influence she now loses, and, even if 
she returns to the old habit, 1t cannot be at 
once regained. 

Mr. Hoar has published the following let- 
ter: 

To the people of the Ninth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts: — 

It is my duty to make known to you, in 
good season, that I shall not accept the 
office of member of Congress again. The 
reasons which impelled me four years ago, 
and again two years ago, to desire to with- 
draw myself from public life, grow strong- 
er every year. A seat in Congressfrom our 
district is a great honor, a great opportuni- 
ty for useful service, and, amid some dis- 
comforts, has its great satisfactions. I do 
not lay it down because Iam indifferent to 
either. But the capacity to follow my pro- 
fession will be lost by remaining away from 
it any longer, and it is neither for your in- 
terest nor his that your representative should 
become dependent on holding public office 
either for happiness, occupation or support. 

At the close of the present term I shall 
have held the office eight years. It is a 
short time, but it has been crowded with 
important events. No representative from 
the Worcester district, save one, has held 
the office longer, since the foundation of the 
government. When I entered Congress I 
was the youngest of the delegation from 
Massachusetts. Iam now the senior in con- 
secutive service, and there is but one rep- 
resentative from our State in the House who 
was there when I entered it. Two senators 
and five members from Massachusetts have 
died during my term. 

In terminating a relation which has been 
the chief honor of my life, I trust it is not 
in bad taste to express the hope that you 
will think that, while it hascontinued, your 
principles and interests have been faithful- 
ly represented; that the vote and influence 
of this district have been on the side of free- 
dom, of equal rights, of wise and honest 
administration, and that its great industries 
have been efficiently cared for and fostered, 
so far as they are affected by congressional 
legislation. If there has been any failure in 
these respects, it must be wholly imputed 
tome, and not to you. You have never 
sought to interfere with the independent 
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exercise of my own judgment and con- 
science in the discharge of my public du- 
ties. Whatever may have been the faults of 
the representative, no man ever had a bet- 
ter, a kinder, a more considerate constitu- 
ency. Yours very sincerely, 

¥ Gro. F. Hoar. 

Worcester, July 20, 1876. 

We hope that next year Mr. George F. 
Hoar will be chosen U. 8. Senator, in place 
of Mr. Boutwell, whose term will expire. 

sa —â— —— 


FOURTH WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


The following Circular has been sent by 
the Finance Committee of the Association 
for the Advancement of Women to a large 
number of savings banks, and it is hoped 
that friends of the Association everywhere, 
will copy it and send to the banks near 
them, so that as large results in statistics as 
possible may be obtained. 

ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 

WomMEN. 

The Committee on Finance of the Woman's 
Congress to be held in Philadelphia, in Oc- 
tober next, desirous of reporting some sta- 
tistics of the deposits in savings institutions 
by the women of this country, respectfully 
ask if you will give us the gross amount of 
such deposits in your bank, and whether by 
native or foreign depositors? 

CHARLOTTE A, CLEVELAND, Chairman. 

Perry, New York. 

We also address the following to all read- 
ers of the Woman’s JoURNAL and of other 
papers friendly to our movement, who will 
do us the favor to copy. 

The Committee on Finance of the Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Women, de- 
sirous of reporting to the coming Congress 
of Women at Philadelphia, in October next, 
some information concerning the business 
enterprises and successes of the women of 
this country, invite all women engaged in 
business on their own account, whether in 


trade, agriculture, manufactures, real es- | 


tate, or banking, and those having knowl- 
edge of such business, to send their names 
with a brief statement of places and modes 
of business, to Mrs. H. W. Johnson, Box 
197, Orange, New Jersey, of the Committee 
on Finance. 

Any additional information as to the 
commencement of any such business, its 
growth and success, will be gladly received 
and incorporated in the report of the Com- 
mittee. 

CHARLOTTE A, CLEVELAND, Chairman. 
+e — 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CONNECTICUT. 


It is an encouraging fact that a bill con- 
ferring municipal suffrage upon the women 
of Connecticut who pay taxes upon prop- 
erty valued at $500, passed the House of 
Representatives a few months ago by a vote 
of 106 to 70, and that it came very near pass- 
ing the Senate also, in spite of the earnest 
opposition of the Hartford Couvrant. It is 
probable that the law would have been 
enacted, but for the inconsistent course of 
General Hawley, who, as chairman of the 
committee on resolutions, had just reported 
the Woman Suffrage plank at the Nation- 
al Republican Convention in Cincinnati. 
Knowing that the Democrats had a major- 
ity in the Connecticut House of Represen- 
tatives, we wrote to Miss F. Ellen Burr, of 





‘Hartford, the lady to whose efficient effort 


the credit is largely due, asking her to give 
us the reason why a result so unexpectedly 
favorable had been attained. Her reply is 
as follows:— 

HARTFORD, July, 21, 1875. 

I have not time for a letter: and, in fact, 
it is hardly necessary, as I know not the 
cause of the vote you speak of. One thing 
is evident,—it was not owing to my own in- 
fluence, nor to anything I did. Such things 
come sometimes, without our being able to 
assign any particular cause. The vote was 
taken by yeas and nays, but I didn’t obtain 
a list at the time, and cannot get at them 
now. The record, however, will be pub- 
lished some time this summer. The vote 
was 106 to 70; and, as the House was largely 
Democratic,—two to one, and even more 
than that, I think,—there must have been 
more Democratic votes than Republican in 
favor of the measure. 

Yours truly, 
F. ELLEN Burr. 

We gladly credit the Democrats of Con- 
necticut with a manifestation of liberality 
and principle which their party in Massa- 
chusetts would do well to emulate. When 
the record is published we will print the 
yeas and nays, with the party designation 
of each member. H. B. B. 
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MEDICAL COLLEGES FOR WOMEN 


We often receive letters similar to the fol- 
lowing: 

Eprrors JourNAL.— Will you please to 
publish a list of first-class Medical Colleges 
that admit women as students in Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia, and oblige 

Yours truly, Mary J. Hunter. 
Rockford, Ti 

We know of only three first-class Medi- 
cal Colleges for women. One is in New 
York, one in Philadelphia and one in Bos- 
ton. Because, in the estimation of our best 
medical men, these are the only ones which 
afford a first-rate and thorough medical 
training. 

There are others in New York, and there 
may be others in Philadelphia. But we 
cannot, from personal knowledge, recom- 
mend any other colleges but the three named 
below, viz. : 

Woman’s Medical College of the New York 








Infirmary, 128 Second Avenue: (regular) 
New York City. 
Woman's Medical College of Pennsylva- 
nia; (regular) North College Avenue, Twen- 
ty-Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston University Medical College, East 
Concord St., (homeopathic) Boston, Mass. 





—— — 


HAYES AND WHEELER. 


Epirors JouRNAL.—The Republican and | 


the Democratic Conventions are over. We 
now can compare the platforms and sift 
from each what there is of sympathy for 
“more enlightened legislation and more lib- 
eral sentiment,’ for the admission of the 


| mothers and sister ‘‘to wider fields of use- 


fulness.” In fact, to come to the point, 
what there is in them of practical genuine- 
ness about giving the ballot, “that sceptre 
of power,” to women, so that the daughters 
may have the same chance in this enlight- 
ened and free country, as the sons, 

While I think of the principle involved 
in the practical request made by the women 
at these conventions, I cannot check a tear 
for the little girl baby, ‘confiding, tender, 
and true,” who is born to a life of helpless- 
ness and chance, her future cast into a lot- 
tery. Perhaps God may take her. “I 
should not grieve,” says the mother. ‘“‘Who 
knows from what she is saved? If I knew 
that we could have lived to guard her, or 
that her future lot would have been assigned 
to the hands of a kind and tender protector, 
it would be different. Otherwise, do we 
not know that she would not have had the 
same chance in this world as her little 
brother? and perhaps it is all for the best.” 
Not so, good mother, if legislators were 
willing to share the privilege and advan- 
tages of the ballot, which would give re- 
spect, redress and protection in the practi- 
-al questions of life. 

What the women asked at those conven- 
tions was not appreciated. 

The Republicans introduced into their 
platform the following declaration of prin- 
ciple. 

Tirelfth.—The Republican party recog- 
nizes with approval the advance recently 
made toward the establishment of equal 
rights for women by the many important 
amendments effected by the Republican 
legislatures, in the laws which concern the 
personal and property relations of wives, 
mothers and widows, and by the appoint- 
ment and election of women to the superin- 
tendence of education, charities and other 
public trusts. The honest demands of this 
class of citizens for additional rights and 
privileges and immunities should be treated 
with respectful consideration. 

This is at least civil. 

The silent contempt of the Democrats, at 
their convention, for the request of hun- 
dreds and thousands of women, represented 
by a speaker from one society, and by ad- 
dresses and resolutions from another great 
organization, was an insult to the true and 
brave women of this country, who work 
for the advancement and independence of 
their sex. 

In the Republican Convention they nomi- 
nated a man for their standard bearer who 
is a hearty supporter of Woman Suffrage— 
a man alive to questions of progress and re- 
form. 

In the Democratic Convention, they cried 
“reform,” but they said to women, ‘‘You 
have already more influence where you 
now stand. Take care of your households, 
and your husbands.” 

Our duty is plain. Let us not hesitate. 
Let all the influence of Woman Suffragists 
be cast for the ticket which has respect for 
the interests of women. 

Let the little girl have the same chance as 
the little boy. Let every mother who has a 
little girl work for ‘‘Hayes and Wheeler,” 
for the election of this ticket will be a step 
towards giving her an ‘‘equal chance.” 
Let every woman who suffers from the evils 
of intemperance, work for ‘‘Hayes and 
Wheeler.” Intemperance is a_ subject 
which interests women. Let every widow 
with a family to support, work for ‘‘Hayes 
and Wheeler.” Let every woman who ekes 
out an honest living with her own right 
hand, work for ‘“‘Hayes and Wheeler.” 

Hurrah for ‘‘Hayes and Wheeler!” 

St. Louis, Mo. Dor. 
~*oe 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. Jennie A. Pray, wife of Mr. Dudley 
Pray, Assistant City Assessor of South Bos- 
ton, came to her death ina very sad manner 
on Saturday, the 8th inst., at Westford, 
where the family were spending the sum- 
mer. She was out driving witha neighbor, 
and was killed at the rail-road crossing. 
They evidently did not hear the train, which 
was running at great speed, and as it was 
hidden from their view, they were entirely 
unconscious of the fact that they were driv- 
ing intothe very jaws of death. 

Mrs. Pray was nearly thirty-one years of 
age, was reared in South Boston, she wasa 
Woman Suffragist, a subscriber to the Jour- 
NAL, and a member of Phillips Church; the 
Sunday previous to leaving for the country, 
some two months since, she had her four 
little children, the eldest of whom is six 
years old, christened by the Rev. Dr. Alden. 
She was a lady of musizal talent, social, 
amiable and beloved by a large circle of 
friends, who are saddened by this sudden 
bereavement. b. P. &. 








CENTENNIAL MATRIMONIAL INDUCE- 
MENTS. 


Detroit, Mich., July 21. A woman 
named Mary Evault, living in East Saginaw, 
was literally cut to pieces by her husband to- 
night, her left arm being nearly severed from 
her body, and her back, neck and side 
frightfully gashed. Jealousy was probably 
the cause. i 

Hupson, N. Y., July 17.—On Sunday 
night Hiram Traver attempted to take the 
life of his wife in Philmont, by cutting her 
throat. He wounded her fatally. The 
murderer fled with his team, which he ap- 
pears to have had in readiness, toward the 
State line. He and his wife have been living 
separate for some time. The excitement in 
Philmont is intense, and little merey would 
be shown the culprit should he fall into the 
hands of the people. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. July 17.—John Kelly, 
a coachman in Newport, this afternoon 
made an assault upon his wife, leaving her 
apparently in a dying condition. 

CINCINNATI, Ohio, July 19.—Alonzo An- 
derson, (colored) shot his wife last night in 
a fit of jealous rage. His mother-in-law, 
interfering, was shot in the abdomen, and 
will probably dic. 

Furnt, Mich., July 18.—Dr. George John- 
son, whose wife died at Flint, Mich., last 
week, from the effects of poison, has been 
arrested on suspicion of being her murderer. 

The list forthe week might be quadrupled, 
if desired. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 

The young ladies of Aiken, 8. C., have 
formed a Tilden Club. 

Gen. Butler denies that he has given up 
his intention to run for Congress next fall. 

Emilio Castelar, the Spanish republican 
orator, is expected to visit the Centennial 
this summer. 

William Black, author of ‘‘A Princess of 
Thule” and other works, is coming over to 
the Centennial. 

A lady took the first prize at the exami- 
nation in Roman law, in the University of 
London this year. 

“Sojourner Truth,” the celebrated colored 
woman is dead. <A sketch of her life will 
appear next week. 

Durant’s Woman's College, at Wellesley, 
is finely pictured, both with pen and pencil, 
in the August number of Scribner's. 

Three little orphan Arab girls, rescued 
from the faminein Africa, have been recent- 
ly baptized as Protestant Christians. 

Cornell University has this season again 
been forced, by lack of funds, to postpone 
the establishment of a botanical garden. 

A painting by a daughter of Bishop Od- 
enheimer, of New Jersey, in the Centen- 
nial*Exhibition, has been sold for $1000. 

Mrs. Caraballo, who died a few weeks 
since at Canelones, Banda Oriental, had 
reached the extraordinary age of one hun- 
dred and twenty years. 

A successful drama on ‘‘Rienzi the Tri- 
bune,” produced in Madrid, is the work of 
Senorita Dona Rosario Acunary Villenueva, 
who is yet in her 20th year. 

After announcing that Bishop Gilbert 
Haven is going to Liberia, the Springfield 
Republican adds: ‘“‘How dull the summer 
will be at home without him!” 

The Raleigh N. C. News is frank enough 
to say: “Black against white—twist and 
turn it as much as you please, that’s the 
issue in this and every other Southern 
State.” 

A translation of Col. Higginson’s ‘‘Young 
Folks’ History of the United States” has 
been added by Mr. Auerbach, Stuttgart, to 
his American-German publications, as a Cen- 
tennial volume. 

Harriet Martineau’s autobiography, ac- 
cording to the Nation, was intrusted to her 
most intimate friend in this country, Mrs. 
Maria Weston Chapman, and it will soon be 
given to the world. 

A London Daily News Belgrade special 
says that ‘the Bashi Bazouks in Bulgaria 
boastfully paraded a cart-load of the heads 
of murdered women and children.” If 
those women had been voters, perhaps the 
war might not have taken place. 

In a notice recently published of Mrs. 
H, Gaston's boarding-house in Philadelphia, 
for the accommodation of friends of Tem- 
perance and Woman Suffrage, terms $1.50 
per day, the address was incorrectly given. 
It should be 1926 North Thirteentn Street. 

A lady in England has given to Bishop 
Quintard, of Tennessee, $14,000 for the 
University of the South. The good bishop 
has, we understand, had considerable suc- 
cess in England in promoting the interests 
of the institution over which he presides. 

We are glad to chronicle in the line of re- 
ligious liberality that the Unitarian editor 
of the Dorchester News, Rev. J. H. Wiggin, 
preached at the regular service in one of the 
Cohasset Orthodox churches, a week or two 
ago,—and apparently the satisfaction was 
mutual. 


In Lawrence, Mass., July 22, Patrick Rey- 
nolds, of Manchester, N. H., who deceived 
his wife and newspaper by assuming the 
name of John Clark and reporting his own 
death by drowning, was sentenced to the 
House of Correction for six months. He 
appealed, and was held in two thousand dol- 
lars. 


An ugly story comes from the officers of 





the Society for the Prevention of Vice, to 
the effect that, though indictments and con- 
victions can readily be obtained against 
dealers in obscene books and pictures, it is 
hard to bring any of the greater and more 
wealthy offenders to justice in New York 
City. 

Theodore Tilton, once a believer in equal 
rights for women, has taken advantage of 
an unjust New Jersey statute, which gives 
the sole custody of children over seven years 
of age to the father, and has separated the 
child Ralph, who has just reached that age, 
from Mrs. Tilton, the mother. Truly, ‘‘Con- 
sistency is a jewel.” ; 

Mrs. Annie Besant’s petition to Parlia- 
ment against making any more grants to the 
Royal family till they give a full account of 
their present income, and what they do 
with it, had the signatures of 104,330 per- 
sons. It was carried to Westminster in a 
varriage, and not even the Tory members 
laughed when it was presented. 

The colored people of Charleston, 8. C., 
held an indignation meeting on the night of 
the 17th and passed strong resolutions in re- 
gard to the Hamburg massacre. The Charles- 
ton News (Dem.) warned them that if they 
attended this meeting they would lose their 
employment, but about one thousand (ac- 
cording to the News) were present. 

Postmaster Tobey has received instruc- 
tions trom Washington to reduce further 
by twenty-five per cent the pay of all let- 
ter-carriers in Boston and the outlying dis- 
tricts attached to the Boston office, who 
have been receiving $700. $800 and $900 per 
annum. This is false economy. The low- 
er the salaries, the greater the temptation to 
steal. 

The Chicago Times is supporting Tilden 
for President, but it is opposed to Hendricks 
for Vice-President. It does not in any way 
allude to the difficulty of ‘splitting’ the 
ticket, and consequently vouchsafes no ex- 
planation of its extraordinary course. If 
the editor of the Times were a woman, it 
would be instanced as a proof that women 
are unfit for polities. 

“At St. Louls there was nota single col- 
ored delegate, nor a single voice raised for 
justice tothe negro, To all intents and pur- 
poses the colored race, embracing nearly 
five million souls and probably a million 
votes, Was unrepresented in the Democratic 
Convention, and their rights and interests 
utterly ignored.” The same is true of the 
women, both at St. Louis and Cincinnati. 

A strong effort will be made to secure the 
nomination of a prohibitory candidate for 
governor by the republicans. If this can 
be done, the Baker movement will have no 
foundation, and the prohibitionists will re- 
turn to the republican party. The salva- 
tion of the party depends upon holding 
these men. It will drop in pieces when the 
conscience element is driven out. Zion's 
Herald. 

Out of the many cases of sunstroke treat- 
ed at the Medical Department, very few 
have been women. This fact proves that 
either the dress of women is better suited to 
the climate than that of men, or else the 
system, less heated by intoxicating liquors, 
is in a purer condition, or, perhaps, that they 
not only have greater power of endurance, 
but know better how to take care of them- 
selves, and how to live discreetly. —New 
Century for Women. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley’s name is again 
made prominent by the recent death of 
Mrs. Eliza Z. Esdaile, the only surviving 
daughter and child of the poet by his ill- 
fated wife, Harriet Westbrook. Mrs. Es- 
daile was born in 1813. She could never 
have seen her father to remember him, for 
she was one of the children Lord Eldon 
took away from Shelley, who thereupon 
wrote his celebrated ‘‘Curse” to the Lord 
Chancellor. 

When a Lapland woman with a baby 
wishes to attend church, she always takes 
the child with her. As soon as the family 
arrive at the little wooden edifice, and the 
reindeer are secured, the father shovels a 
snug little bed in the snow, and the mother 
wraps the baby in skins and deposits it there- 
in. Then the father piles the snow around 
it, and the dog is set on guard, while the 
parents go decorously into the church. Oft- 
en as many as thirty babies may be seen 
thus laid away in the snow. 

With such names as Celeste M. A. Wins- 
low, Matilda Fletcher, Lizzie Boynton Har- 
bert, Kate Harrington, Pauline Swalm, 
Nettie Sanford, Mrs. Savery and others, 
whose names belong in the bright catalogue 
of Iowa letters, with the innumerable 
throng of noble women pressing their suc- 
cessful way through various fields of use- 
fulness, we are ata loss to know why any 
intelligent voter should oppose the submis- 
sion of the question of Woman Suffrage to 
the voters of Iowa this fall.—Jowa State 
Register. 

Sunset Cox, in the House, Saturday,showed 
that the old Copperhead virus still lingers in 
his system, when he sneered at Mr. Smalls, 
one of the colored members from South 
Carolina, and asked who would vouch for 
his word. Smalls wasthe brave man whose 
devotion to the cause of freedom impelled 
him to risk his life during the war by carry- 
ing into effect arash design of his own to 
run away with a Confederate steamer in 





Charleston Harbor, of which he was pilot, 
and turn the craft over to the Union author- 
ities. This hazardous undertaking the brave 
man carried out. Did Sunset Cox do as 
much for the Union cause in those dark days? 


Two more women, and one noble man 
who died in trying to save them, have died 
in consequence of the folly of long skirts. 
In the recent capsize of the yacht ‘‘Mo- 
hawk,” Mrs. Garner and Miss Hunter had 
been thrown to the side of the cabin, and 
by the falling furniture were crushed in be- 
tween the sideboard and the settees. It 
was impossible to disentangle their dresses 
in time. Miss May was free. Mr. Crosby 
seized her, and thrust her up the companion- 
way, where she was assisted by Mr. How- 
land and Mr. Montant. Mr. Howland asked 
Miss Mayif she could swim. She had entire 
possession of herself, and replied, ‘‘Yes.” 
She then threw herself into the water, and 
was saved. 

A. P. Comstock, of Milto, Vt., publishes 
in a late issue of the Burlington, Vt., Free 
Press a notice ‘to all whom it may con- 
cern” that his wife is trustworthy. In a 
previous issue of that paper he had warned 
all persons against harboring her or giving 
her credit on his account; but, in the inter- 
im, it seems, powerful arguments were 
brought to bear upon him which had the 
effect to change his mind. His card of re- 
traction concludes as follows: ‘‘And as I 
hope for forgiveness at the hands of Him 
who judges the acts of all, I hereby ask the 
forgiveness of my wife Helen P., all her 
immediate friends, and the entire commu- 
nity, which I have so unjustly and foolish- 
ly insulted and abused.” 

Great complaint is made at Newport, this 
summer, of the boorish rudeness and social 
improprieties of young men of the Bennett 
stamp. At a late rural entertainment at 
“Bryer's tea garden,” got up under the most 
fashionable auspices, the young men amused 
themselves by overturning the ice-cream 
and putting sand in the salad; and a por- 
tion of them finally took some young la- 
dies into the barn which had been arranged 
for dancing, barricaded the door, and 
amused themselves by throwing chairs at 
one another, while the frightened girls were 
collected in a corner. The _ ring-leaders 
drive four-in-hand, however, and their po- 
sition in society is secure. 

Charles Carleton Coffin thus apostro- 
phizes the committee of the ‘Old South 
Church:” “The women of Massachusetts 
wait your decision, You know who they 
are and what they have done in the past. 
When all other means failed they com- 
pleted a monument standing upon the spot 
where, on the 17th of June, 1775, our fath 
ers made the Republic a possibility. You 
know what they did during the late great 
struggle of the nation for existence. They 
are not of those who turn back from what 
they undertake. The heart of the people 
beats in sympathy with them and will re- 
spond to their appeal. The Old South will 
stand. Mark you, gentlemen, it will stand 
where it is or on some other spot. Your 
judgment must decide that its present loca- 
tion is the place where it should remain.” 


The Essex County Homeopathic Medical 
Society, accompanied by their ladies, in- 
vited guests, and Upton Brothers’ Quad- 
rille Band, celebrated its fourth annual field 
day and basket picnic, at Centennial Grove, 
Essex, on Monday, July 17. To the toast, 
‘‘Woman—Her mission in the medical pro- 
fession,” Prof. Mercy B. Jackson, of Bos 
ton, responded, first begging pardon for 
speaking after so much had been so beauti- 
fully said, but she had resolved to respond 
in a good cause whenever called upon. 
Woman was the first to minister to the suf- 
ferings of man. She was and still is the 
earliest physician among barbarous nations; 
but as time went on, men engrossed the 
whole of learning. After the advent of 
Christ, Woman was more regarded, and as 
Christianity advanced, so Woman's posi- 
tion progressed; and as_ privileges are 
opened to her, she will take her proper 
place beside her brother man. I have no 
fear but that she will stand his equal as 
time goes on. Woman supplies a want in 
the,medical profession that Man can never 
give, and Man that which Woman can never 
supply; and so the two working together, 
each to the same end, form the perfect real- 
ization of the ideal man. When the next 
Centennial comes, there will be as many 
women physicians as men, but now we wo- 
men are just beginning the work in which 
men have already far advanced.” In con- 
clusion, she thanked the Society for their 
recognition of women. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


From Rev. M. P. Webster, Pastor of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Weston, Mass. 


“Having been afflicted with dyspepsia and all its 
attendant sufferings for fourteen years past, and the 
last five or six with achronic diarrhea, I am happy 
to state that I find myself greatly improved. To 
those who are afflicted with the dyspepsia, or derange- 
ment of the liver and stofthach, producing general 
prostration of strength, I would recommend the Pe- 
RUVIAN SYRUP as one of the most effectual remedies 
that I have ever known.” Sold by all druggists. 

1m31 








To Let.—For the summer months, the whole or a 
portion of a small furnished house in Dorchester, with 
all modern conveniences and fine water view. 

Apply to F. A. HINCKLEY, 6 Hamilton Street. 
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POETRY. 
For the Woman’s Journal. 
SONNET TO R. W. G. 


BY LOIS LAURIE. 





Now if I were a man, I should not hope 
To win a woman's love by any ead 
Sonnets about her pretty mouth, or glad 
Songs to the roses in her hair, nor grope 
In the night's darkness down some dang'rous slope 
To see her graceful shadow. If I had 
A man’s true heart, at al] worthy to add 
Her to my heavens, I should despise such scope 
Of its expression. AsI worship God 
So would I worship her, with my soul's best, 
Holiest emotions, living deeds, no code 
Of mere lip-service, but a faith expressed 
By growing, as if I indeed abode 
In the sunlight, and was inspired and blessed. 
West Acton, Mass. 
— 0 00 


TRUANT MADGE. 


BY KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


The shadows lie sleeping on field and hill; 
The cows came home an hour ago; 
The bees are hived and the nests are still; 
Where can the child be lingering so? 
Oh! where can the little laggard stay? 
So swift of foot as she ever has been, 
It is not so far, by the meadow way, 
To the lane where the blackberry vines begin. 
Her mother stands in the doorway there, 
Shading her eyes from the setting sun, 
And up and down, with an anxious air, 
Looks for a trace of the truant one. 
Has she wandered on where the swamp-flowers blow 
In the darkling wood, and lost her way? 
Has she slipped in the treacherous bog below, 
That hides under mosses green and gay? 
Nay, timorous mother, spare your fears! 
Your little maiden is safe the while. 
No marsh-bird screams in her startled ears; 
No forest mazes her feet beguile. 
She is only standing amid the rye, 
There at the end of the clover-plain, 
And pulling a daisy-star, to try 
Whether her love loves back again. 
And Will bends over the bars beside— 
Two heads are better than one, forsooth!— 
Leaning and looking, eager-eyed, 
To see if the Daisy tells the truth! 
—Seribner for June. 








ee 
TO JEAN INGELOW. 
BY CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON, 


Sweetest of singers, by the mossy brook 
And daisied field thy carolling is heard, 
Thy melodies so perfect that we look 
Aloft to see if it is not a bird 
That carols thus. Thy words are singing notes,— 
We had not thought our common speech could flow 
Like showers of music from the swelling throats 
Of nightingales; our own we did not know, 
Uplifted to thy purposes. We take 
Thy inner meanings half unconsciously, 
Yet not less deeply, that it was the sake 
Of thy enchanting, chiming melody 
That brought them toour hearts. O Bird, sing free,— 
We lieten,—listen,—from across the sea. 
—New Century for Women. 
oe 


IVX. 
BY ALICE M. ROLLINS. 


Threading its noiseless way among the things 

Love-chosen to make beautiful my room, 

Theivy spreads its tender living gloom, 

Darkening and brightening the wall; now clings 

Closely around some picture, and now swings 

Some airy shoot of tremulous young bloom 

Into the freer sunlight; till the doom 

Of their slow, silent fate together brings 

At last the branches that for long years went 

Their single, separate ways. Did no swift thrill 

Of subtle recognition flash, and fill 

Their veins? Oh, Ivy, still must we lament 

Thou canst not with our joy in thee have part, 

And know thyself how fair a thing thou art! 
oe 


THE OLD SOUTH. 





BY LUCY LARCOM, 


There's a face sure to arrest 
Weary eyes toward business pressed, 
Winning careworn lips to say 
“Old friend, how's the time of day?” 
Bless the old clock, face and hand! 
Let it stand! 
There's a steeple, pointing high 
From the thronged street to the sky— 
Finger of our sires revered, 
To the stars by which they steered 
Pointing, as with firm right hand:— 
Let it stand! 
There's a building, old and plain, 
Spared by foes and flames in vain, 
To remind our world-wise day 
Of integrity grown gray— 
Of the ancient virtues grand: 
Let it stand! 
Relic of the good old days— 
Monument of steadier ways, 
Quainter fashions, simpler thought, 
Faith and principles unbought; 
Men this homely structure planned: 
Let it stand! 
Keep their landmark! who these stones 
Sells, would sell his grandsire’s bones; 
Heart to heart and mouth to mouth 
Echo “Save us the Old South!” 
For the honor of the land, 
Let it stand! 








For the Woman's Journal. 


MY COUSIN RACHAEL. 





BY RHODA MUNGER. 





CuaPTerR V1. 

A QUARREL THA CAME TO AN END. 

One morning, just as we had finished 
breakfast, Susie came, slowly dragging 
along a large basket full of old dresses, 
saying in very impressive tones, ‘Worthy 
members of the Ready Relief Society, the 
Chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means begs leave to report that she has 
searched the house from garret to cellar, 
and in this basket you may behold the 
fruits of her labors. Here you see a brown 
merino of Jennie’s, and a blue one of my 
own, which, put together, will make a good 


| school-dress for me next winter. 
| black alpaca, with something bright for 





This old 


trimming, will be just the thing for Clara. 
But I will not take up your valuable time, 
ladies, by going through the basket. Suffice 
it to say that there is plenty of material 
here to clothe Clara and myself respectably 
for a year. Mother happens to have a 
goodly supply of dresses on hand; but there 
is no use talking, Rachael must have some- 
thing new, and right away too. The Fourth 
of July is at hand, and supposing Harry 
should get a call from some ‘‘rooral” district 
to preside at some Independence celebra- 
tién, what on earth would she wear? Here 
is an emergency which has to be met. 
Please to close your mouth again, Miss Ra- 
chael; I have not time to be interrupted, 
and am prepared to meet the emergency 
without any of your interference. Our 
strawberry bed has borne a goud crop this 
year, and, after meditating on the subject, 
I have come to the conclusion that it will 
be a good thing for your health not to eat 
too many of them. I have therefore en- 
gaged some quart baskets which will be sent 
to the store this morning. Clara and myself 
will see that they are filled with red berries, 
which shall look so tempting to the passers- 
by that they will pay fifteen cents a basket 
forthem Come, Clara, let us go to pick- 
ing, after which— 

‘I will mend and will make, 

Mother will stew and she'll bake; 

And Clara her dresses will tear, 

While Rachael and Jennie keep store.’"’ 

‘Miss Susan Brown, I shall not tear my 
dresses any more than you do, It wasn’t 
my fault that a nail caught hold of my ¢ress 
yesterday and tore it.” 

‘No, it never is your fault, but it is un- 
fortunate for me that there are so many nails 
in the world.” 

“Come, come, sisters,” said Rachael, who 
never liked to hear other people quarrel, 
‘let us sing the Doxology and close.” 

The strawberries proved to be a success. 
The girls not only bought the dress from the 
proceeds, but a pair of shoes all round, and 
had enough left for winter hats. 

Susie’s predictions in regard to Harry’s 
having a a call for the Fourth of July came 
to pass. That very afternoon he came into 
the store to tell Rachael that he had just re- 
ceived two invitations to make himself im- 
mortal on the Fourth day of July, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-three. 

“Two?” eagerly exclaimed 
‘‘where from?” 

“One from Carlton, and one from Snail- 
ville, a small country place about twelve 
miles from here.” 

“You are going to Carlton, of course.” 

‘No, I have promised to go to Snailville.”’ 

“Then you can go alone. I am not go- 
ing out there to be stared at by country 
snails,” 

“Just as you please. I will find a way 
for you to go to Carlton if you prefer to do 
so. There will probably be a larger crowd 
there than at Snailville, and, no doubt, 
you would find it lonesome riding through 
the country with nobody but me.” 

‘Do not trouble yourself, Mr. Emerson, 
I can find my own way.” 

‘Never mind, Harry, I will go with you 
if Rachael won't,” said Clara, who thought 
it her duty to console him in some way. 

‘Rachael is going to have a new dress 
and probably does not wish to waste her 
sweetness on the desert air of Snailville, 
but I presume yon can find some one else 
to go with you,” remarked I, thinking my 
turn had come to put in a word. 

‘Begging your pardon, Miss Armstrong, 
Rachael does not care as much for new 
dresses as some others whose chief attrac- 
tion consists of good clothes,” angrily re- 
torted he, with a significant glance in my 
direction. Then telling Clara he should be 
very glad of her company, Harry left the 
store with a very different look on his face 
from the one it wore when he entered. 

I only replied by smiling as usual, wish- 
ing to show him the contrast between Ra- 
chael’s disposition and my own, although I 
will own that I was vexed inside. Yet I 
was also pleased, for a storm was brewing 
that would not be easily quelled. Neither 
of them possessed a yielding disposition 
like myself, and, after the rebuff he had 
received, it was not at all likely that he 
would say anything more to her about 
Snailville, although, if he had guessed, as 
I did, at the cause of her hasty words, he 
might have done so. It was not that she 
cared herself about going to Carlton, but 
she was laboring under the impression that 
he was about the smartest man in the 
world, and wished him to display his elo- 
quence where there was likely to be the 
largest number of hearers. I knew that 
she was sorry enough, before night came, 
to bite her tongue off for having said what 
she had. But the words had been said, and, 
with her peculiar disposition, she was not 
likely to unsay them. 

It was about two weeks before the Fourth 
that the above interesting dialogue took 
place, and during that time Rachael moved 
around the store like one ina dream. She 
grew thin, lost her appetite, and looked as 
if she had had a fit of sickness. 

‘You are not feeling well, Miss Brown?” 
asked an observing customer. 

‘‘Five cents,” mechanically replied Rach- 
ael, Just then two boys came in, when 


Rachael, 





she abruptly left him to ask them if they 
wanted anything else. At another time 
whem a good-natured looking farmer told 
her it was a fine day, she tumbled over the 
dailies, shook her head and solemnly in- 
formed him that ‘‘they were all gone.” 

Harry never came near the store except- 
ing at night, when it was time to go home, 
then he would walk along with us, open the 
gate and leave with a formal ‘‘good night,” 
instead of coming in for a little while to talk 
over the events of the day all alone with 
Rachael as usual. From Susie’s account, 
he seemed to be troubled with the same dis- 
ease that Rachael was. She declared that 
when she met him in the street one day, and 
said ‘‘good morning” just like a lady, he 
stared at her fora while, and finally said, 
‘*No, your honor.” ‘‘What can the matter 
be?” said she turning to Rachael. ‘‘Has he 
got an important lawsuit on hand? or is it 
the Fourth of July Oration that is troubling 
him?” 

‘Better ask him if you are anxious to 
know,” was the only answer she received. 

“‘Ah yes, ‘I see, said the blind man,’ ” re- 
plied Susie. ‘‘Had not you better both sing 
the Doxology and close?” 

But her advice did not seem to be taken, 
for matters continued about the same until 
the day before the Fourth, when, as Rachael 
sat with wide-open eyes staring at nothing 
as usual, I noticed that her brow suddenly 
cleared, and jumping up she exclaimed in a 
determined tone of voice, ‘‘Yes I'll do it.” 
It was evident that a ‘‘change had come over 
the spirit of her dreams.” But before she 
had time to accomplish anything extraordin- 
ary, Clara came bounding in from her ride 
with Mr. Bailey, looking very much per- 
plexed. 

“Oh dear!” said she; ‘‘such a dilemma as 
lamin. Engaged to two men at once. 
Harry is going to call for me to-morrow 
morning at eight o'clock, and Mr. Bailey 
has just bought a lot of fire-crackers and 
torpedoes, and says he is going to take din- 
ner with me to-morrow. I believe 1 will go 
over and see if Nettie Miles cannot go with 
Harry. What would you advise me to do 
under the circumstance ?“ 

“Circumstances you mean. I would ad- 
vise you not to do anything about it. Just 
keep quiet and I will arrange it for you.” 

‘Will you arrange it so that I can stay at 
home with Mr. Bailey?” 

‘‘Yes, dear, and now I would like to have 
you help Jennie wait on customers while I 
go home and see if Susie has finished my 
dress.” 

When Rachael came down the next morn- 
ing wearing her new brown linen and a 
dainty, blue neck-tie which Susie had in- 
sisted upon getting, her cheeks flushed 
and eyes sparkling with excitement, she 
really did look better than I ever knew her 
to do, and while the girls were using all the 
words in the English language to tell her 
how pretty she looked, Harry drove up. 

‘*There comes Harry, Rachael, what shall 
I tell him?” said Clara. 

‘Invite him into the parlor and ask him 
to wait a few minutes.” 

“‘What else?” 

‘Nothing else.” 

I began to see through Rachael’s inten- 
tions, and when she started for her hat I 
started for the stove-pipe hole, which I 
reached just in time to hear her say: 

“TI am all ready, Harry.” 

“Sol see. Where are you going so early? 
The train does not start for Carlton until 
ten o'clock.” 

“I am going with you, of course, to Snail- 
ville.” 

“But I thought you were going to Carl- 
ton.” 

“Do I ever go anywhere without you?” 

‘You are not in the habit of doing so, but 
Lprefer to have you go there, if you think 
you will enjoy it better.” 

“I should not enjoy going anywhere 
without you, Harry.” 

“Then why did you make such a fuss 
about going to Carlton?” 

‘‘Because I wanted you to speak—” 

“Oh, that was it, was it, Miss Vanity? I 
am sorry you were disappointed, but I 
thought that a long ride in the country 
would do you good, and be much pleasanter 
than going in a crowded car to Carlton.” 

“Oh Harry, I didn’t know that was the 
reason. Can you ever forgive me for act- 
ing so?” 

“I think I can, my dear.” 

“‘Now, this very minute?” 

“Yes, this very minute. I should have 
liked to do so before, if you had only asked 
me.” 

“Then why don’t you kiss me?” 

“I have fasted so long that I may have 
forgotten how. But I will try, and if, at 
first, I don’t succeed, I will try, try again. 
And now we must be going; the earlier we 
start, the longer ride we shall have, you 
know. We must get all the good out of 
the day we can, to make up for the past 
two weeks.” 

And off they went, looking as proud and 
happy as if they owned the hired livery 
team they were driving, and all Maple Grove 
beside. 

Of one thing I am certain, and that is 
that if I ever do succeed in getting engaged, 
I shall not act so silly over it as Rachael 
does. 

Susie helped me at the store, but there 





was not much to do. The town was very 
quiet, there being no public display at home. 
No one happened to think to invite me 
anywhere, although I hinted to several that 
it was a fine day for riding. 

Harry must have succeeded in making the 
most of the day, for they did not return un- 
til late in the evening, and according to Ra- 
chael, he had the most intelligent-looking au- 
dience ever congregated together. The Snail. 
ville minister sent a large puff to one of the 
county papers about ‘‘the rising young law- 
yer” who gave them such an able address, 
and I heard afterward that he was plenti- 
fully cheered throughout the speech, which 
probably accounted for the intelligent ap- 
pearance of the audience in Rachael’s eyes. 

(TO BE CONTINUED ) 
oe — 
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MARRYING AN ECHO. 








BY M. STACY WITHINGTON. 

White and silent, in the centre of the 
darksome room, lay the source of all the 
darkness, the sobs, the black veils. ‘‘She 
looks peaceful, doesn’t she?” murmured an 
aunt to a sister who was dropping bitter 
tears. ‘‘At last! at last!” The words 
sounded as if they were ground between 
closed teeth. 

Mr. Magogue stopped beside the coffin; 
he was taking a last look at the face that 
had smiled at him through a bridal veil, 
fifteen years before. 

‘See "how moved he looks!” whispered 
Mrs. Brown to her daughter. ‘‘Ah! she 
was a high-strung creature—not just the 
one to make a man happy—yet how atten- 
tive and polite he was to her! There is not 
a better man in Roseville.” 

‘It seems as if he could not get away 
from that coffin,” remarked Mrs. Prism to 
Miss Prune. ‘Oh! she was a high tem- 
pered girl! But they seemed to get on 
well, of late years. He always got her 
everything she wanted. What a fine-look- 
ing man he is!” 

Just then occurred a sudden movement. 
“Tt is that sister of Mrs. Magogue, Julia 
More. She came near fainting; her aunt 
took her out;”’ the mourning crowd ex- 
plained to each other. 

Outside: ‘“‘Julia! Julia! don’t take on so, 
dear. Here, here,—come in here a min- 
ute.” Mrs. More drew her niece into a con- 
servatory, and dipping her handkerchief 
into the tinkling fountain, she soothed Ju- 
lia’s temples. She ceased the spasmodic 
hand-clenchings, but still glared at her aunt 
out of hot, dry eyes. ‘‘There, there, cry 
now, dear; it will do you good.” said her 
aunt, still laving her face. 

“T can’t cry, auntie; but you did well to 
bring me out; in another moment, I should 
have sprung at that hypocrite; I should 
have turned him round to those maudlin 
women. I should have said: ‘‘There is her 
murderer! There is the man who swin- 
dled her out of her property; who broke 
her heart and wore out her life! To hear 
those women go on about her ‘high tem- 
per.’ My poor darling! ‘Not fit to make 
him happy!’ Ah! IwishI had the mak- 
ing of him happy for a little while!” 

Several maids and widows had a thought 
of the handsome widower which fitted into 
the identical words, but not into the gritty 
accents used by his sister-in-law. 

‘Don't, July, dear,” pleaded aunt More; 
“T didn’t hear anybody say any such thing; 
and I hope Margaret was as happy as most 
wives. At least, she is resting now, and 
perhaps the peace of heaven has already 
washed away the scars of earth. Do try 
to compose yourself, and let us go back.” 

They went back, but we need not follow 
them into that dusky atmosphere, heavy 
with}tube rose and heliotrope, the flowers 
of love and death. 

A little over a year afterwards, Mr. Burt 
Magogue might have been seen bidding a 
reverent good-night to a cherub face, at the 
door of acharming country house. Step- 
ping back into his carriage, he noticed a 
friend waiting for the horse-car.” 

‘Come with me, Ross?” 

‘Thanks! you're a good fellow, Ma- 
gogue.”’ 

„As the coachman drove back to the city, 
Mr. Ross remarked; this opera-going is 
costly business to a poor devil, if the lacy 
lives in the country, especially if it rains; 
but you are not a poor devil.” 

Magogue laughed; ‘‘I don’t care what I 
spend in} the campaign, so I come out vic- 
tor.” 

“Then you have begun a campaign in 
earnest, have you?” 

“You're right.” 

‘Dear me! Which one is the besieged? 
Miss Erminia? She has fine, dark, grey 
eyes like—like your wife.” 

“I know; it is not Miss Erminia.” 

‘‘Miss Helen? She is an accomplished, 
handsome girl.” 

“Too accomplished: she has too many 
opinions of her own. I've had enough of 
that.”’ 

**You want an echo.” 

‘Well, if you like to put it so, I do want 
echo. I want a little, artless, affectionate, 
docile, clinging sortof woman. Iam going 
in for Miss Effie.” 

“Miss Effie! Why, she’s hardly out of 
school.” 








‘Hardly. I know what I want.” 

“She would scarcely be much of a com. 
panion.” 

“I don’t want a companion.” 

But she is a dear little thing to pet,— 
sweet, timid eyes, quivering lips—you can’t 
speak to her but the color rises in her face. 
What flossy, flaxen curls she has! On the 
whole, why don’t you get a Skye terrier?” 

“I know what I want,” repeated Ma- 
gogue, a dark smile on his fine features. 

Presently a new engagement enlivened the 
Roseville tea-tables. 

**So soon!” sighed Miss Prune. 

‘‘Soon?” echoed her brother, “why, his 
wife has been dead a year; she wouldn't be 
any more dead if he waited three.” 

‘So childish!” said Mrs. Prism. 

“That's just what he wants,” said Mr 
Prism, ‘‘a sweet, little, clinging, docile 
thing.” 

*“‘An echo?” 

“Yes, anecho. I guess he had enough of 
independent opinion in his first wife, if the 
truth were known.” 

“So handsome he is, so fascinating and 
so rich,” said Miss Shrimps. ‘‘It is a fine 
thing for Effie Keene, youngest of three.” 

“His first wife had a good deal of mon- 
ey,” said Mrs. Shrimps. ‘I’ve heard say 
that he kept her pretty short, though.” 

“Of her own money?” asked Miss 
Shrimps. 

‘My dear, after she married him it was 
her husband’s money. I think she was in- 
clined to be extravagant. A high-spirited, 
self-willed thing she was as Margaret More. 
I don’t think they were very congenial; and 
I’m afraid this is not going to be any better, 
—a sweet, pretty, babyish thing, a youngest, 
and probably spoilt.” 

Julia More saw her brvther-in-law one 
day. He was in a jeweler’s store, gently 
fitting a gold ring upon an elfin finger. All 
Julia knew of her sister's unhappiness she 
knew by a blind, certain instinct; the scene 
before her caused her an intolerable pang of 
reminiscence. Then she glanced again at 
the slight little figure, the sweet-eyed, 
cherub face, and the tall, dark form impend- 
ing over them. Pity devoured her heart: 
Poor child! poor child!” 

An old nurse, who had reared all the 
Keene children, watched the pair saunter 
up the steps that night: 

“Eh! a fine, handsome man he is,—and 
how sweet to her! But he’d better have 
taken Miss Erminia or Miss Helen. Poor 
Mr. Magogue!” 

But Mr. Magogue had found exactly what 
he wanted, at last. When he tried to ex- 
plain to her that Tilden, presidential candi- 
date, had never been mixed up with Mr. 
Beecher’s affairs, but was ‘‘the man who, 
more than any other man in the ‘country, 
represents,’’——how sweetly she shook her 
flaxen curls! 

‘Don’t try to put all that into my poor 
little head; which man are you for?” 

“Tilden!” 

“Then I am for Tilden.” 

“This was delightful to a man who re- 
membered seeing his first wife, when an 
erratic child, weeping passionately because 
Buchanan was elected instead of Fremont. 

Mr. Magogue considered it unfeminine 
for women to interest themselves in politics. 
To be sure, the fair child, Frances Walsing- 
ham, first attracted her knightly lover by 
her intense interest in a certain phase of 
politics. But then her lover was not Burt 
Magogue, but Philip Sidney. 

Mr. Magogue and Miss Effie Keene were 
to be married in spring. Sweet Effie could 
scarcely make up her mind to leave the 
country where she had been reared, where 
all her friends lived, and go to live in the 
city, which suited Mr. Magogue’s business. 

‘We will go away on our tour, my pet,” 
said Magogue, at one of their last partings 
under the stars. When we come back you 
can make up your mind.” The smile that 
adorned his features after his back was 
turned, was not one which his bride-elect 
would have recognized. Her predecessor 
knew it well. 

On the tour she was all sweetness, gaiety 
and grace. Coming back, they stopped at 
her father’s. The next morning Mr. Ma- 
gogue addressed Effie: 

‘Dearest, you know I would like to con- 
sult your wishes in this, as in everything; 
but my business requires that we should 
live in the city.” 

‘Does it truly, dear?” rolling up her sky- 
blue eyes, ‘‘but how bad that is! For you 
know my health will not stand the city.” 

Mr. Magogue’s brow darkened. 

“You know.” said his bride, sinking upon 
a cushion, rolling her flossy head upon his 
knee,”’ how I would love to live in the city 
so as to suit you, but you see I should die 
there. You don’t want me to die, do you? 
So, if you really can’t live in the country, 
I shall have to stay at papa’s, shall I not? 
But you'll come out and see me, won't you?” 
And she rolled up the long-lashed eyes. 

He was angry, baffled, bamboozled, but 
he stooped and kissed her. He hired a 
pretty house in the country. As to living 
at her father’s—not for him! How could 
he be master in his own house, there? 

But he was not quite satisfied. He had a 
vague sense that he was not having his own 
way; he scarcely knew why. To his first 
wife he had handed out her own money dis- 
creetly; from her he had required a strict 
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—— 
account of every cent. But this was sucha 
childish creature! He would teach her, 
though, in time; there was no doubt of 
that. 

Was that she inthat jeweller’s shop? Ini- 
possible! But it was his Effie, and the jew- 
eller was just handing her a box. She 
caught sight of her husband's excited eyes; 
she skipped toward him at the door.” 

“Oh, look here, dear!” 

She held him the open box; on the white 
satin sparkled a cross of alternating sapphire 
and diamond 

“Effie! I told you I could not afford 
that!” 

“Oh, don’t look at me like that!” she 
pleaded, shrinking, rolling up her lips. ‘I 
know you said you could not afford it; so I 
porrowed the money of Cousin Charles; he 
said he would as soon lend it to me as not. 
For these sapphires, I must have them; they 
just match my eyes; they belong to me; 
see?” With such a smile. 

But Magogue could have kicked himself 
for smiling back at her as he did; but what 
was he to do with such a child? 

Thinking it over, he began to see that he 
was being cajoled; he, Burt Magogue. He 
must put a stop to this; it was time he came 
out in a new character, or men would call 
him doting. ‘‘Cousin Charles’ indeed! 
Where was he drifting? 

A day or two afterwards Mr. Magogue 
was riding home in an unpromising humor. 
Some of that first wife’s money, very wisely 
invested, he thought, had just sunk out of 
sight and reach. This annoyed him. He 
was a man who needed a good deal of 
money. None of your goody-goody, two 
cent fellows was he. Then the long, dull, 
country ride bored him. What a fool he 
had been to give in to her about living in 
the country! ‘‘She must have a lesson” he 
said, shaking his head, grasping his whip, 
and touching up his: grey horse. Another 
turn brought him round into the broad, 
elm-arched avenue that led to his door. 
Arrived there, what does he see? 

A groom with two horses; one beautiful, 
snow-white, bearing a lady's new saddle. 

Burt Mogogue sprang up his steps; he 
crossed the piazza at one stride, the hall at 
another; he looked in at the ante-room 
door. A lady was glancing at the long 
mirror; a petite lady, smiling at the petite 
double in navy blue riding habit with silver 
buttons, navy blue velvet hat with ostrich 
plume, a flame of geranium at her throat, 
a silver mounted riding whip in her little 
hand. 

‘‘What the d——1 does all this mean, Mad- 
ame?” shouted the flower of Roseville chiv- 
alry. 

She turned round, bowed, walked up to 
him: ‘‘What did you say to me, Sir?” she 
asked graciously. 

‘Ll asked you, what in — you mean 
by this?” 

She laughed a silvery laugh. ‘“‘Oh!, Why 
it means that I am going out toride. I like 
riding. Cousin Charles went with me yes- 
terday to look at a horse. He says he is a 
splendid fellow, and you see how handsome 
he is. The bill for him will come in to- 
morrow. Don't I look nice, dear?” 

He clenched the whip stili in his haad. 
“Tll pay no bills for any horse; that horse 
is going back where he came from—with 
the groom. And you, Madame—walk up 
stairs, take off that gear and put on some- 
thing decent, and then come down to me.” 

She looked up at him, lips apart, from 
under the curled, navy blue rim of her rid- 
ing hat: then clapped her tiny hands and 
burst into sweet peals of cherub laughter. 

‘*‘D——n it! Madame, are you mad? Do 
you think you can behave like this? You 
didn’t know my first wife—she’s dead.” He 
spoke in an onimous tone that lowered the 
color in Effie’s rounded cheek; her lips 
curled back like those of a child when first 
confronting some strange, unpleasant ani- 
mal. 

Burt Magogue went on: ‘“‘She was a spir- 
ited, high-tempered thing, but I brought her 
down. Would you like to know how I 
brought her down?” 

“Yes—I should,” she answered with that 
curious, fearless glance, just touched with 
something that might have been dismay had 
it not been more like scorn. ‘‘How did you 
do it?” 

“T conquered her—with the lash!” 

Little Effie shuddered and looked down. 
Her delicate face was working, with horror, 
with pity for her predecessor, with terror 
for the gulf suddenly open at her feet, 
swarming with the misbegotten wrongs that 
follow the meeting of irresponsible power 
and weakness. Or was it only terror for 
herself, hopelessly in the power of her nat- 
ural protector, lowering over her in his 
Yast superiority of physical strength? He 
Wished she would look up: these baby faces 
can be as baffling as the timeless brows of 
Sphynx. At last those golden lashes lifted; 
the timid eyes rose up and up, until they 
met his; they gave him a disagreeable sen- 
Sation; he would revenge it upon her, some 
day—though she was almost too pretty to 
be crushed. 

“You did—did you?” She had taken in 
his remark it seemed. Then she walked up 
to him, clenched her fist to the size of a 
Magnolia bud, affixed him with eyes whose 
cherub blue was lost in a glitter, like bayo- 
nets in the sun. 





““Well—if you ever lay—so much as your 
least finger’s weight on me—don’t you ever 
shut your eyes again, for the first time I 
find you asleep, I'll cut your throat from ear 
toear. So hearme every saint in Heaven!” 

She turned at the door, flung back a laugh: 
‘This is your second wife!” 

With this ‘‘echo” she left him. 

A horrible sensation clutched Burt Ma- 
gogue. He fought it as if it were paralysis. 
What was it? And what being was this, 
that he had married—this mocking, sprite- 
like thing whom he could not terrify? He 
knew all about women—yes, the bravest of 
them; flighty, provoking, but nervous; 
“naturally subject to fears; docile as sheep 
to one who showed them a little real reso- 
lution. What manner of woman was this? 
He turned quickly at a sound without. 
There she was, mounting that snow-white 
steed, and there was nothing re-assuring in 
the smile she flashed him, ere she whirled 
off in a night-blue cloud of draperies. Was 
she some witch sent by Hecate, Queen of 
night and of the dead’ Burt Magogue be- 
lieved just as much in one religion as he did 
in another; you see normal flesh and blood 
it could not be that had threatened him with 
Effie Keene's soft lips, and transfixed him 
with her liquid eyes. Could it be some un- 
sleeping ghost arisen, taking possession of 
a sweet, familiar shape? Faugh! why had 
he ever read those uncouth horrors of Hoff- 
man and Tieck and Edgar Poe? ...... 
Burt Magogue has always defied the super- 
natural. Cana shadow of it keep him so 
docile as he is, to hiselfin wifey Why, the 
men growl now and then, ‘‘He is getting to 
be the mere echo of his ‘‘Echo.” 

Washington, D. C. 

— > 


STATUE OF MILL. 


Moncure D. Conway writes from London, 
under date of June 6: ‘‘The statue of John 
Stuart Mill ordered by the committee on 
his memorial was placed in the hands of 
the eminent sculptor, Mr. Thomas Woolner, 
who has now completed the modelling of 
it, and it is this week undergoing criticism 
of those who were Mr. Mill's intimate 
friends before being cast in bronze. It rep- 
resents Mr. Mill in a sitting posture, with 
his hand placed forward near one knee, an 
attitude with which those who knew him 
are very familiar—an attitude of attention. 
His face bears the aspect of that eager in- 
telligence which was characteristic of him, 
and on the whole is good, though some of 
his old friends think that the profile has not 
been so happily caught.” 


PUND'S EXTRACT. 
POND'S EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 


The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 


— — —— 

“Hear, for I will speak of excellent 

things.” 

POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relieved 
almost instantly by external application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
flammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 

LADIES, find it their best friend. It assuages the 
pains to which they are peculiarly subject— 
notably fullness and pressure in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, etc. It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of inflama- 
tions and ulcerations. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES finds in this 
the only immediate reiief and ultimate cure. 
No cure, however chronic or obstinate, can 
long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia ani 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 
often permanently cured. 

PHYSICIANS of all schools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhoea, Ca- 
tarrh (for which it is @ specific), Chil- 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc., Chapped 
Hands, Face, and indeed all manrer of 
skin diseases. 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 
Complexion. s 

TO FARMERS—Pond’s Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
ings, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhoea, Chills, 
Colds, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. fie 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepare it properly. Refuse all 
other preparations of Witch Hazel. ‘This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and i: the 
hospitals of this country and Europe. 

HISTORY and VWses of Pond'’s Extract, 
in pamphlet form, sent free on application to 

POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, 93 Maiden 

Lane, New York. 











x J J 7 Our new meth- 
WORK AND MOXEV. 
ing the Home Guest carries everything before it. Our 
premiums beat the world. Don't be idle aday. Par- 
ticulars free. Samples of paper superbly illustrated, 
with choice Moss-rose Cross, 10 cts. J LATHAM & 
Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ly6 


PERFUME. 


PERFUME FREE. 

MESSRS. BARNARD & CO., long and favorably 
known to the wholesale trade of this and other cities, 
as manufacturers of FINE PERFUMES, believing 
that the public will support them in the manufacture 
of an EXTRA FINE grade of goods equal to foreign 
production, have adopted the novel idea of giving to 
all who will call at their office, a Trial Bottle of any 
of their Perfumes. They would cal! particular atten- 
tion to their new and Popular Perfume, the 

6 OND BOUQUET.” 

These Perfumes will be sold at their office at the 
low price of 50 ets, per ounce, put up in neat 
bottles. A reduction of 5 cts. to those furnishing 
their bottles 

BARNARD & CO., 415 Washington St. 
3m13 


AN OUNCE OF ANY or 
LUBIN’S PERFUMES, 75 Cts. 


TS same quantity and quality contained in one 
of Lubin’s $1 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All 
odors open to smell of before buying. 


CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 
23 School St., Boston, 
24iw4. 


Established 1846, 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 
DINING ROoOoMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
22,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week. 
tfl 








LADIES! 


We a respectfully inform you that we have open- 


~ SALESROOM 


AT 


NO. 53 WEST STREET, first door from Tremont, 
where may be found 


THE 


DRESS REFORM 


CORSET WAIST. 





Patented April 6, 1875. 
THE * 


EMANCIPATION WAIST 





Patented Aug. 3, 1875. 
AND OTHER 


Sanitary Garments 


In Large Varieties. 


Our rooms are conveniently and pleasantly situated 
and offer every facility and convenience for trying 
these garments on. 

Manufactory and wholesale rooms, 285 Devonshire 
Street, where all epetogitene for agencies either by 
mail or in person should be made to 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


CAUTION. 


No goods genuine unless stamped with our trade 
mark. 

















Retail rooms 53 West Street. 





SARAH A, COLBY, M. D., 
at o 
Liew ious from Tremont street, Boston. 
t= Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 
Office hours from 104 mM. to Pp. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 6wl 





Mercantile Savings Institution, 
NO. 581 WASHINGTON 8T., BOSTON. 


All deposits made in this institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month. In- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
they remain in Bank, at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 


num. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for 
the protection of its depositors 3ms 








DECALCOMANIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
4 pp., giving fall instructions in. this new 
and beautiful art, sent id for 10 cts, 
100 ase’td pictures, 60 cts, They sre Heads, Animals, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c, 
They can be easily transferred to any article so as to imitate the 
most beaatiful —— Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts. ; 50forS0 ets. Agents wanted, 
Address J. L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York. 











Shoots Darts or Slugs 50 feet perfectly accurate. 
parlo ‘amusement for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


it one may become a dead shot. 





Excellent 
By practice with 
Price, $5 00, including 6 Darts, 


6 Targets, 100 Slugs, Ramrod, Claw, Wrench, and skeleton gun- 


stock. 


$3 00. Bell Targets, $2 00. 


Handsomely nickel-plated, $6 00, 


Black walnut case, 


With the new adjustable arm-rest, which comes with each Pis- 
tol, a lady or boy may load it with ease, 

Pistol and Target sent by mail on receipt of price and 35 cents 
postage, each, or by express, C. O. D. . 


P. QO. Box, 2805. 


J. H AYERS, 
45 High Street, Boston. 


A tew ofthe many Testimonials, 
It is surely ingenious in mechanism, quite accurate in aim, and useful in preparing 
one for the more serious handling of the ordinary rifle. As such, J have no hesitation in 
recommending it as the best Parlor Pistol of which I have knowledge. 


Yours truly, 
Commanding U.S. Army. 


W. T. SHERMAN, General, 


It is a good thing for ladies’ and gentlemen's amusement, and 1 would advise any 


oné desiring to become a good shot, to practice with it. 


Yours truly. 
Carr. A. H. BOGARDUS. 


Champion wing shot of America, 








; * WF 
Dr. Townsend showing the manner of Inhaling. 
8 — 
“The fell destroyer of the human race” can be cured 


by using et J 
OXVGENATED AIR. 

Oxygen is the most potent element permeating the 
ethereal atmosphere. When properly introduced into 
the lungs, itexpels the tubercles and heals diseased 
lobes. Pulmonary Consumption need not prove fa- 
talif the sufferer will apply OXXGENATED AIR be- 
fore the disease has reached the secondary stage. No 
other remedy known to science will reach this disease 
so quickly and effectually as 


OXYGENATED AIR. 


CATARRE can be thoroughly driven 
out of the system by the use of OXYGENATED AIR. 

It is worse than useless to swallow “‘medicine”’ into 
the stomach for thie life destroying disease! Snuffs 
and liquid compounds when snuffed into the nostrils, 
destroy the mucous membrane of the nose, and of- 
ten cause congestion, which does much harm. Inhale 

OXYGENATED AIR. 
if you would be healed of this loathsome disease. 
OXYGENATED AIR NEVER FAILS TO CURE 
CATARRH. 

PNEUMONIA is one of the most 
fatal diseases incident to our climate. When all oth- 
er remedies fail, Oxygenated Air will give relief in 
Five Minvutes. To those whodoubt this statement 
we advise one trial. The moment it is breathed into 
the lungs it gives relief. 

Oxygen will cure this disease whenever the sufferer 
ha ssufficient strength toinhale the remedy. We ask 
only ONE TRIAL to prove what we state. 

OU GEL 


D COLDS fre- 
quently lead to Consumption. If OXYGENATED 
AIR is resorted to whena cold first comes on, it may 
be stopped with one inhalation of OXYGENATED 
AIR. © not cough and strain your lungs, but give 
Oyygenated Air a trial and be convinced that nature's 
remedy will give instant relief after drugs and medi- 


cines fail. 

DIPHTHERIA can be cured by in- 
haling OXYGENATED AIR! 

This disease always yields to this treatment, and 
when breathed into the lungs two or three times, the 
patient is relieved and a cure cffected in two or three 
days; often in asmany hours. There has never been 
one case where Oxygenated Air failed to cure this dis- 
ease. Physicians pronounce it a never failing remedy 
for Diphtheria. 

"a SET Me A baffles the skill of the best 
practitioners in the land. it cannot be reached by 
medicines, and only yields to Oxygen after repeated 
doses. OXYGENATED AIR is one of the best rem- 
edies known for this suffocating malady. It will cure 
if followed up for several months. It always affords 
relief in the most severe cases. 

DYSPHEPSIA. is carrying its victims 
to the grave by thousands. The stomach is ‘nature's 
laboratory” and when poisoned with improper food 
and exhausted from over-taxation it must have REsT 
as well as medicine. OXYGENATED AIR gives tone, 
life and vitality to this organ, causing ev: other or 
gan of thr body to perform their proper labor. 
INHALE OXYGENATED AIR 

If you are avictim to 7. 
No 226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 3m21 





CALIFORNIA. 
JL ~ — Be 
THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 

Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between Cuica- 
co and all points in ILLINols, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, Iowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
NiA and the WESTERN TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 


Is the shortest and best route for all points in Norta- 
ERN ILLiNors, Iowa, DAKOTA, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLorapo, Utan, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA, Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 


Is the short line for NonTHERN Wisconsin and MIN- 
NEsoTA, and for MADISON, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Du.utu and all points in the Great Northwest. Its 


Winona and St. Peter Line 
Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota, Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 


Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 


Lake Superior Country. Its 
Freeport and Dubuque Line 


Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, — Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are run on all ewe trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINErunning these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palage Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
man Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Trains 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction. 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
and other points, you can have from two to ten trains 


aily. 

New York Office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 

Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 
ouse; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
W. H. STENNETT, Marvin Heetitt, 

Gen. Pass. Ag’t. Chicago Gen. Supt. Chicago, 

Eastern.] 
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A LITTLE BREEZE IN MALDEN. 





Eprrors Woman's JouRNAL:—We have 
had the Declaration of Independence read 
in our town, and it has stirred up a little 
breeze. Is it not a hopeful sign that the 
women are beginning to ask themselves 
why the Declaration of Independence has 
no meaning to them? I send you the fol- 
lowing communications, cut from our local 
paper, that you may see what has been said 
on the subject. 

M. P. W., on the subject “Woman's Right 
to Vote,” says: “‘As I sat in the Congrega- 
tional Church on the Fourth of July, listen- 
ing to the services, and particularly inter- 
ested in the unusually well read Declaration 
of Independence, I wondered how many of 
the congregation realized the truth of the 
words, that ‘‘governments derive their just 
»owers from the consent of the governed.” 
—8 our government derive its just power 
from the consent of the governed? Most 
certainly not. One half its citizens—the 
women—are indeed governed, but at the 
same time denied all voice in matters of 
government. One of the principles for 
which our fathers contended, that ‘‘taxation 
without representation is tyranny,”—how do 
we interpret it? Taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny for men, but taxation 
without representation is not tyranny for 
women! All honor to the sisters Smith of 
Glastonbury, and Abby Kelley Foster and 
Sarah E. Wall of Worcester, noble women, 
who, in this Centennial year, truly follow- 
ing the example of our Revolutionary fa- 
thers, resist a yoke as oppressive now to the 
women of 1876 as that of Great Britain was 
a hundred years ago! 

“So it is of no consequence to the women 
whether our town is governed wisely or not? 
whether our drainage, our water supply, our 
streets, our police force, our fire department, 
and our schools are well or ill managed by 
the men who control them? And what ques- 
tion of government can be asked, to which 
any one can answer, “It makes no difference 
to women”? Those who say women shall 
not enter into politics, because, forsooth, 
they are out of place there, forget, it seems 
to me, that politics mean the right govern- 
ing of society in every phase; and, until the 
world is made up solely of men, the ques- 
tion of women’s interest in politics can never 
be answered nay. 

‘‘Let us be faithful to the truth, and trust 
the consequences to God, who made it true.” 

Another, who signs herself ‘‘An Upre- 
sented Tax-Payer,” under the heading 
‘‘Who will Preach from the Text?” writes: 
“T was very glad to hear that the Rev. Mr. 
Ryder had been invited to read the Declara- 
tion of Independence on the Fourth of 
July, at the Congregational Church. First, 
because I knew it would be read well; sec- 
ond, because I thought it would do no harm 
for the older male citizens to hear it read, 
and it might do good to the younger males 
who are expecting so soon to take their part 
in the political affairs of theircountry. But 
I did not dream that any woman would be 
present to hear a declaration of rights read 
in which she has no part. I no more ex- 
pected that the women would go than I 
should expect to see them turn out when 
the firebells ring, and run with the engine. 
Least of all did I think that such women as 
M. P. W. would be there, knowing as she 
does how carefully woman is excluded in 
the phraseology of that well-worded docu- 
ment; excluded by a word more powerful 
than race, color, or nationality, that fatal 
word which makes a barrier to shut her out 
stronger than iron and higher than stone 
walls, —the word male. When I was 
younger I used to hear a doctrine preached 
of a different persuasion (if not as persua- 
sive) from that of Mr. Ryder’s; and I used 
to hug to myself the illusive thought that 
the minister preached eternal punishment 
to males only. For the women were not 
mentioned much in the pulpit in those days, 
even to be damned, and I used to skulk be- 
hind such texts as ‘‘He that believeth and is 
baptized,” ete., ‘‘Man is born to trouble,” 
ete. But that time is past, and I have come 
to know that whatever eise Woman escapes 
in the division of this world’s goods, she 
takes her full share in its judgments and its 
evils, and that she cannot skulk behind the 
male offender for protection. It is only 
when the honors and emoluments are in 
question, and right and justice are at stake, 
that she is ‘‘forgotten to be remembered.” 

‘There is an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States that I will suggest 
as atext to some of our liberal and pro- 
gressive orators for the next Fourth of July 
oration; viz., the Fifteenth, which reads:— 

«The right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States, or by any State, on 
account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude.’ 

‘And I respectfully submit that Woman 
comes under this last clause.” 

H. H. R. 

Malden, Mass. 


— +e — 
COLONEL HIGGINSON'S OPINION. 

The following letter is published in the 
New York Jines:— 

‘‘Allow me to call your attention to a re- 
markable circumstance in the recent Ham- 
burg massacre, namely, that after the cap 
tured militiamen had been shot down, the 
colored magistrate before whom the case 
had been brought, was compelled to flee for 
hie life, and his house was sacked. Yet all 
aceounts agree in saying that his only share 
in the affair had consisted in an endeavor to 
keep the peace, he having gone so far as to 
advise the colored militiamen to give up 
their arms to him. That he should have 
been included in the general brutality shows 
the bitter hostility of race in which the 
whole affair originated, Mr. Rivers, the 
magistrate in question, is well known to me 
and to many others at the North, having 
been for more than three years the color- 
sergeant of my regiment during the civil 
war. He is a man of uncommon mental 
and physical power, and a natural leader of 
his people. He could read and write even 
before the war, was thoroughly upright, 
courageous, and truthful; any statement of 
his was entitled to absolute confidence. 





Since the war he had been a local magis- 
trate, and a member of the State Legisia- 
ture. He was not a man to hide himself or 
to leave his house unprotected, except for 
all-suflicient reasons. Of all the southern 
outrages since the war, there is no one more 
sure to have an important influence than 
this Hamburg atrocity. There is no con- 
flict of testimony about it. It occurred in 
bread day, was utterly unprovoked, was at- 
tended by peculiar circumstances of bar- 
barism, and included the armed invasion of 
a neighboring state. For one, 1 have been 
trying hard to convince myself that the 
Southern whites had accepted the results of 
the war, and that other questions might now 
come uppermost. So far from being a big- 
oted Republican, I took part in the ‘Fifth 
Avenue Political Conference,” and should 
certainly have refused to support the Re- 
publican nominee had he not commanded 
my confidence. As it is, 1 am more than 
ever grateful for the influences that secured 
the nomination of Hayes and Wheeler. Of 
what use are all our efforts to lay aside the 
issues of the war, if they are still to be kept 
alive by our white fellow-citizens of the 
South? The spirit that sends armed men 
across the South Carolina border to-day, 
may just as easily send them across the 
Pennsylvania border next year, if it secures 
the aid of a Democratic national adminis- 
tration, For one, I do not propose to ac- 
quiesce in this. 
Tuomas WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 
Newport, R. 1. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


President John Bascom has made the fol- 
lowing interesting report to the Regents of 
the University of Wisconsin. This institu- 
tion has, for years, admitted young women 
on the same footing as young men. 

The year that has now closed, has been 
one of prosperity to the University. The 
students in the regular courses constitute 
the body and strength of the institution, and 
it is to these, therefore, that we look, so 
far as numbers are concerned, to indicate 
prosperity. At the time of issuing the cat- 
alogue in October 1874, there were 244 con- 
nected with the regular college classes, dis- 
tributed as follows; Seniors, 34; Juniors, 56; 
Sophomores, 72; Freshmen, 82. These stu- 
dents were also more evenly divided between 
the several courses than hitherto. In the 
regular Sub-Freshman classes, there were 
97; in the Law Class 37. The number of 
special students was 31; the whole number 
of students 411. 

The catalogue issued in the fall term of 
1873, show 228 in the college classes; that 
for 1872 does not give the number in at- 
tendance in any one term; and that for 1871 
shows 154. As this increase has been ac- 
companied with an enlargement of the 
terms of admission, and a more careful ex- 
amination, it indicates a rapidly growing 
interest on the part of the State in its Uni- 
versity. Comparatively few of the students 
of Wisconsin go beyond the State for col- 
legiate instruction. The catalogue of the 
University of Michigan for the year ending 
June 30, 1874, contains 33 students from 
Wisconsin, 111 from Illinois, 108 from Ohio. 
We are evidently coming to control, in a 
fair degree, the educational interests of the 
State by the advantages we offer at home. 
We trust this influence will yearly be more 
complete. 

A second ground of congratulation in the 
year past, has been the liberal appropria- 
tion by the Legislature of $80,000 for Sci- 
ence Hall; a gift followed by that of the 
property known as the Orphan’s Home. 
Science Hall is well under way; we antici- 
pate its completion in October of the com- 
ing year. It will give the best accommoda- 
tions in all branches of physical science to 
600 students. When this building is fin- 
ished, and completely furnished, we shall 
have nothing to desire in the external con- 
ditions of instruction in this department, for 
a long time to come. 

We remember, however, that a University 
does not consist in its appliances, but in 
the ability of its faculty, the spirit of its in- 
structors, and the character of its students. 
We would strive, therefore, to register our 
growth in these directions more than in any 
other. We believe that the instruction of 
the past year has been given wisely and faith- 
fully, and that we have gained, at least, 
some ground ‘in inspiring a liberal, broad 
and earnest spirit of acquisition. The dis- 
cipline of the University has been attended 
during the year with no unusual vexation; 
and though there is much room for improve- 
ment in the character of our students, the 
most of them have been attentive to their 
work; and have obviously profited by it. 
We strive to inspire a right disposition, 
more than to restrain a wrong one; yet, we 
feel the need of a somewhat decided and 
positive discipline, when an occasion arises. 
As we give large liberty, we deem it right to 
require its wise use, and to punish with de- 
cision its abuse. 

We have withdrawn, during the year, the 
opportunity of taking special studies in the 
Sub-Freshman classes. The object of these 
classes is exclusively to fit students for the 
University. We do not wish to be encum- 
bered with those who are seeking merely 
high-school advantages, nor to do a work 
which our high schools are becoming in- 
creasingly able to do. 

* * * * 

Special students are admitted freely to 
our college courses, provided they can pass 
an examination in the Euglish studies in- 
cluded in our terms of admission to the 
Freshman year of the scientific course. 
We believe, however, that our students 
would, with scarcely an exception, be prof- 
ited by choosing some one course and ad- 
hering to it. When a regular student be- 
comes a special student, we regard it as a 
retrogression; while the acceptance of a 
regular course is almost sure to result in 
new effort, more satisfaction in labor, and 
more firmness in purpose. Haste and vacil- 
lation are the besetting sins of our students. 
They hope to do the work of a year in a 
term, and of four years in two, and that 
without extraordinary exertion. When they 
fail in doing this, they frequently become 
discouraged and leave. 


| 





During the past year, the young women 


- ao 
have been put, in all respects, on precisely 


the same footing in the university with the 
young men. No difficulties have arisen 
from it. There were eight young women 
among the graduates at the last commence- 
ment. Their average scholarship was cer- 
tainly as high as that of the young men, 
and they were apparently in good health. 
We feel, however, that the young women in 
attendance upon the university should be 
sheltered from the claims of general soci- 
ety, and that they cannot meet the exac 
tions im dress, labor, and time, incident to 
society, without suffering either in health or 
scholarship, or in both. We have provided 
very competent instruction in music; and 
special students, and those who are not 
pressed by their regular work, can avail 
themselves of it to advantage. 

The ladies, rooming and boarding in La- 
dies’ Hall, necessarily come under the re- 
strictions incident to a quiet household, and 
we wish them and their parents distinctly to 
understand this. 


Our students are, many of them, labori- 
ous, determined young men, enduring hard- 
ships in behalf of an education. There is 
very little friction between the classes, and 
the students do not, in their intercourse with 
each other, systematically set aside the or- 
dinary laws of courtesy. We would be glad 
to extend this commendation. The 
standard of manliness, of character, which 
the students avowedly or tacitly maintain 
among themselves, is of the utmost mo- 
ment; and possessed of the strongest educa- 
tional power. Without a sound, coura- 
geous, social sentiment, there will be with 
us very little pure, large knowledge, 

We are hoping to have some of our wants, 
as that for an astronomical observatory, met 
by private liberality. We wish the univer- 
sity to represent both the State and its citi- 
zens, to intertwine public and private mu- 
nificence, and hold in pleasant recollection 
general wisdom and individual generosity. 

Enlarged instruction and new appliances 
will be the demand of each year, and we 
believe that the State, when its present ap- 
propriation for a term of years shall have 
expired, will recognize our necessity, and 
make permanent provision for it. 

The time does not seem to have arrived 
for the establishment of a medical depart- 
ment. The profession of the State are not 
agreed as to the desirability of a medical 
college within its bounds, and comparatively 
few earnestly support such an institution. 
Such a college, if established, should cer- 
tainly be located at Milwaukee, as affording, 
by its size, far more clinical advantages than 
Madison, or than any other place within the 
State. We should be glad to unite a medi- 
cal college in Milwaukee to the university, 
and should hope both to aid it and to re- 
ceive aid from it. As such an arrangement 
is entirely in the future, we trust that the 
coming Legislature will allow us to sell the 
Orphans’ Home, and devote the proceeds to 
an Assembly Hall. 

In making this report to the Regents, I 
wish to express to them my sense of their 
personal kindness, and also of the careful 
consideration they have always given to the 
claims of the university. 

Joun Bascom. 

Madison, Wis. 
ome 


YOUNG TOM MACAULAY. 


That wonderful Macaulay, whose brilliant 
essays seemed to our youthful minds the fiat 
of fate, whose splendid history created for 
us a new England, and who stood up in 
state among the peerage as Lord Macaulay, 
was as remarkable for his tender, chivalrous 
devotion to his family and for his romantic 
attachment to his sisters as for his mental 
endowments and acquirements. His affec- 
tion for his father was the affection of blood 
—of reverence and duty rather than of sym- 
pathy—but his mother and sisters filled his 
whole heart. His father watched him with 
continual anxiety. Now it was that Tom 
was falling into radicalism, devoting himself 
to party, and even writing verses. Now he 
was too familiar with novels, and was wast- 
ing his time. The son answered his father 
with respect, but defended himself with 
manliness, always deferred to him, and 
sometimes changed his own course on im- 
portant matters rather than appear in oppo- 
sition to his father. The happiest half hour 
of Zachary Macaulay’s life is said to have 
been probably when Tom, a young man of 
twenty-four, addressed the Anti-slavery So- 
ciety; but, keen as was his pleasure, the 
good man took it in his own sad way. 
From first moment to last he never moved 
a muscle of his face, but sat with his eyes 
fixed on a piece of paper, apparently writ- 
ing. The only reference he made to it was 
while talking to his son in the evening, 
when he remarked that it was ungraceful in 
so young a man to speak with folded arms 
in the presence of royalty! 

And—what was bad—this radical, loud- 
talking, arm-folding lad had twice lost the 
Trinity Fellowship through failure to pass 
examination. So terrible was the news that 
his sister had to be taken into a room by 
herself to have it broken to her gently! Nor 
could this fluent boy find words to express 
his abomination of mathematics. ‘‘Con- 
temptible below contempt, disgusting be- 
yond abhorrence,” are the feeble attempts 
he makes in that direction. And yet, for 
the heartening of all despondent parents 
be it said, he acquitted himself creditably in 
college, and was not particularly disgraceful 
to his family afterward. 

It was, however, when college was over, 
and he came home to live, that the noisy 
mirth resounded, that the wretched puns, 
rolled off at a wager, so many a minute, 
two hundred to the evening, and the songs, 
‘none of us having any voices, and he, if 
possible, least of all,” rang around good old 
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Zachary's ears, and no doubt puzzled his 
sober soul. Such a chattering, rollicking, 
rattling family as this taciturn philanthro- 
pist fathered! All the laughter repressed 
in his organization seems to have bubbled 
over in his children; and yet, though he 
said little, he must have enjoyed it with 
dumb intensity, for when Tom went away 
he said it had taken the brightness out of 
his day. Alas for those who never sing or 
laugh or make merry, but die with all their 
mirth and music in them! 

The books these young people read made 
a society for them. ‘hey talked about the 
personages in the novels precisely as they 
talked about their neighbors. Good or bad, 
all was fish that came to their net, and even 
the fainting fits into which a maudlin hero 
fell were counted up and set in order on the 
fly-leaf. Verses flowed from Tom's lips al- 
most as readily as words, and his life-long 
pen-name for these familiar family effusions 
was, The Judicious Poet.” 

“I think I was about twelve,” says Mar- 
garet Macaulay simply, ‘‘when I first be- 
came very fond of my brother, and from 
that time my affection for him has gone on 
increasing during a period of seven years. 
I shall never forget my delight and enchant- 
ment when I first found that he seemed to 
like talking to me. His manner was very 
flattering to such a child, for he always 
took as much pains to amuse me, and to in- 
form me on anything I wished to know, as 
he could have done to the greatest person in 
the land.” When the dear mother died, 
Tom at first gave way to violent bursts of 
grief; but after the first agony, he was the 
greatest comfort to his family, remaining 
with them all day, and trying to lead them 
gradually into peace and tranquillity. When 
it was a question of his taking a seat under 
Lord Grey, the girls valued the honor in- 
deed; but the best of all pleasure bound up 
in the »if“ was that ‘‘Hannah and I shall 
most likely live with him. Can I possibly 
look forward to anything happier?’ It is 
delightful to see the shamefaced way in 
which he writes to these idolized and idol- 
izing sisters some of the compliments he re- 
ceives after a speech, knowing that nothing 
can be half so sweet to them as to hear him 
praised, and nothing half so sweet to him 
as their pleasure. He pretends to be very 
angry with Margaret for grumbling at his 
Scriptural allusions, and very angry with 
Hannah for denying his insight into char- 
acter. “If she knew how far I see 
into hers, she would be ready to hang 
herself.” When he revisits Oxford he 
scarcely remembers its magnificent antique 
associations. ‘It is now to me only the 
place where I was so happy with my little 
sisters”’—who had visited him there when 
he was astudent, and been féted and flat- 
tered to their hearts’ content. When Mar- 
garet was married he seems to have been 
startled into a first consciousness of the in- 
security of his position, and to ask himself 
whether he had been wise in concentrating 
his affections on his sisters; but it was too 
late to change, and he could only turn to 
Hannah. ‘‘Dearest, dearest sister, you alone 
are now leftme. Whom have I on earth but 
thee? But for you, in the midst of all these 
successes, I should wish that I were lying 
by poor Hyde Villiers. I am sitting in the 
midst of two hundred friends, all mad with 
exultation and party spirit, all glorying over 
the Tories, and thinking me the happiest 
man inthe world. And it is all that I can 
do to hide my tears and to command my 
voice when it is necessary for me to reply 
to their congratulations.” This is no sen- 
timentalist, but a historian, a politician, an 
oftice-holder, in the thick of the fight. When 
he is in a merrier mood, he dashes off brave- 
ly: 

“My darling, why am I such a fool as to 
write to a gypsy at Liverpool, who fancies 
that none is so good as she, if she sends one 
letter for my three?—a lazy chit, whose 
fingers tire with penning a page in reply to 
a quire. There, miss, you read all the first 
sentence of my epistle and never knew that 
you were reading verse!” He runs over his 
engagement book to show her in what fine 
company he is to dine, and bids her read 
and envy and pine and die; but, 


“Oh! rather would! see, this day, 
My little Nancy well and merry 
Than the blue ribbon of Earl Grey, 
Or the blue stocking of Miss Berry!” 


and ends his rigmarole consistently: ‘*What 
folly I have been scrawling! I must go to 
work. 
I cannot all day 
> neglecting Madras 
And slighting Bombay 
For the sake of a lass. 
Kindest love to Edward and to the woman 
who owns him.” 

The woman who owned Edward was Mar- 
garet, the beloved sister, who died a few 
months later, at the age of twenty-two. 
Fourteen years afterward Macaulay was 
visiting Litchfield, andafter the services on 
Easter-Sunday, went over the cathedral with 
some friends. But, standing before the fa- 
mous children by Chantrey, he could only 
think of one thing: that when last he was 
there, this dear sister Margaret was with him. 
He could not command himself, and was 
forced to leave his party and walk about 
alone to resume self-control. In 1856 he 
writes in his private journal: ‘‘I passed the 
day in burning and arranging papers. Some 
things that met my eyes overcame me fora 
time. Margaret—alas! alas! And yet she 
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might have changed to me. 
could never have been. 


But no that 
To think that she 
has been near twenty-two years dead, and J 
am crying for her as if it were yesterday!” 
—liail Hamilton in Harpe rs Bazar. , 
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SPECIAL NOTICES, 
Summer Board.—Wanted, in a pleasant 
locality in Dorchester, in a private family where the 
comforts and amenities of a refined home will be as- 
sured, a few boarders either permanent or for the 
summer. Rooms pleasant and well-furnished. - 
Address 8. A. H., King Street, Dorchester Station 








We can vouch for the pleasant home life which 
could be assured by the family who publish the 
above card. L. 8. 

3w29 

West Newton English and Classical 
School. The 23d year of the Family and Day Schoo} 
for both sexes, begins Wednesday, Sept., 20, 1876. 
For Centennial Catalogue and particulars, address 

Natu’. T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. , 
10w30 





ry oO LET, a very desirable cottage-house of 9 rooms 
a good stable, and a large garden with fruit trees 
and vines;-——very pleasantly located, shade trees, near 
salt water, excellent neighborhood, 7 minutes’ walk 
from R. R. station, 11 miles from Boston. Will be 
let partly furnished if desired. Rent unfurnished $29 
a month. 
Apply to Edward A. James, 203 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton. 


HOUSEKEEPERS ATTENTION! 
Your attention is called to the celebrated LEAmon’s 
ANILINE Dyes, which have proved such a wonderful! 
success. They give the most brilliant and perma- 
nent colors to all kinds of fabrics and fancy articles 
of silk or wool almost instantly, and they are so in- 
tensely strong that one bottle goes a great way. If 
you want to practice economy use them. One trial 
will convince. For sale by all druggists, 4w2s8 


. Probate Confiscation and the Unjust Laws 


which Govern Women, by Mrs. J. W. Stow. A 
book of two hundred and fifty pages (12 mo) printed 
on tinted paper, and handsomely bound in cloth with 
a lithographic frontispiece of the author. Price two 
dollars. Sold by subscription only. 

Send post-office draft to Mrs. Stow, 1018 Stockton 
Street, San Francisco. 


N. A. MOSES & CO. 


FINE BOOTS 


—AND— 


SHOES. 


Make a specialty of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Boots, made on the 


McCOMBER LAST. 


Goods made to order at Short Notice. 





412 WASHINGTON STREET. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


3m30 


Music and Music Books! 


M4 New Church 
The Salutation, | tic “sos 
by L.O. EMERSON. $1.38, or $12. per dozen. 


Nearl ady. F 
The Encore, Swi, Sal. BF 


L.O,. EMERSON. 72 cts., or $7.50 per dozen. 


Centennial Collection of 


_NATIONAL SONGS. Patriotic Songs of all na- 
tions. Paper 40 cts. Board 50 cts. 


Shining River. 


By W. O. PERKINS. 35 cts. 
Whittier 


Centennial Hymn, ates! 


8 vo. form for Societies, 10cts; Arr. for Orchestra, $1 
Gov. Hayes? Grand March. With Portrait. 40c. 
Tilden & Hendricks? Gd Mch. With Por't. 40c. 
**Roll Along, Roll Along.” Campaign Sg. 40c. 
Hayes and Wheeler are our Choice.” 30c. 
IN PREss, 
Emerson’s Chorus Book, for Societies. 
Whippoorwill, Song Book for Schools. 
Male Voice Glee Book, 

Any Book or Piece sent, post-paid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
BOSTON. 

Cc. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 
711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 

Phila. 


Song Book for 
Sabbath Schools 


_ New York. 
Dr. C Calki 
r. C. W. Calkins, 

Solong and favorably known on Pleasant Street, 
this city, as a kind and skillful Physician, has re- 
turned to Boston to reside permanently, and resumed 
practice at 293 Tremont Street, where he hopes 
to receive the patronage of his old friends. 

Patients from out of town can be provided with 
good accommodations if desired while under treat- 
ment. 

Special attention given to diseases of Women anid 
Children. 3m30 

( Preserve this notice. 


DR. RHODES’ MEDICAL HOME 
and Retreat for Invalids, 
For the treatment of Paralysis, Deformities, Spinal 
and Nervous Diseases, Epilepsy, Convulsions, Hy- 
steria and all Diseases of the Brain, No. 298 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston. Mass.; office hours from 8 to 11 A.M. 
and from 2 to 5 o’clock p.m. Branch of the Institute, 
108 Kendall Street, Boston. Price of Board and 
Treatment at the Branch Institute, from 40 to 60 dol- 
larsamonth. Office hours at 108 Kendall Street, from 
11A. M. to 2 P. M. and from 5 P. M. to 8 o'clock P.M. 
GEORGE W. RHODES, M. D., 
ly14 Medical Director. 
W ;. CAN’T BE BEAT. Twenty handsome Ad- 
4 dress Cards, no two alike, your name on 
thom all, for 10 cts., and stamp. A large, spicy paper 
and list of all styles with order, or paper and 10 sam- 
ples for 3 cts. 
G. B. ULLMAN &CO., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
8w31 
J.W5W.BUuACE & co. 
333 Washington Street, Boston. 
Has on hand and for sale every variety of 


PHOTOGRAPH, 


Including Views of U. S. Vessels, Landscape Views, 
Portraits of Eminent Public Men, Military and Civil, 
Copies from Engravings, Fancy Pictures, Statuettes, 
ete. Cartes de Visite, Plain or Vignettes, $5 per 
dozen. Warranted to give perfect satisfaction. Many 
persons who have tried in vain to obtain a good like- 
ness of themselves at other places, have succeeded 
perfectly, and now rank among our most valued pa- 
trons. OIL PAINTINGS of the Size of Life or in 
Cabinet Size, $25 and $50, finished in the highest de- 
gree of perfection yet attained in the art. 
N. B.—PORCELAIN in every style. 


J. W. BLACK & CO., 


333 Washington St,, Boston, Mass. 
tf31 
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